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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 


doesn't work— whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may he serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. ,.10,), Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE. 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a copy, 
$6.00 a year. In Canada and the other Americas, $5.25. Foreign, $5.50. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md.) under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Settion 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 
authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Compary, 82nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 
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The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company ¢ 106 hampshire street * cambridge 39 © mass. 
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aren GATED ‘COMPRESSION? 


GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 
and better sound patterns 


Spuck Thais Here’s the Accepted 


12 _| Way to Teach Speech 
WARREN 
Custom-built | | WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
’ sr | units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 

‘ ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior” 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


Serves Any Size Class 
up to 20 


* Microphones * Microphone stands 
* Ceiling and wall booms ¢ Head phones 
* Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
¢ Cables and connectors © Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the 
Home and for 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


Small Classes 


as they hear. 
WARREN so shall 
Desk Model they speak 


THERAPEUTIC 
| PURNITURE 


Jay L. Warren, Inc., 
Sole Distributor Of 
Bailey’ Therapeutic 


Especially Adapted to Individual Training 
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NOW! ZENITHS CRUSADE 
TO LOWER THE COST OF HEARING 


Once again, Zenith presents clear proof that 
top-quality aids for the hard-of-hearing can be 
provided at reasonable cost. 


The new Zenith ‘50-X,’’ at only $50, has been 
a Zenith goal ever since the miraculous discov- 
ery of tiny transistors as a substitute for vacuum 
tubes. Now, thousands who might never have 
met life on equal terms with others, may enjoy 
the blessings of better hearing. 

The new “50-X” is a definitely finest-quality 
Zenith Hearing Aid, reflecting Zenith’s 36 years 
of experience and technical know-how, with 
Zenith’s famed excellence of design, superior 
workmanship and materials. Yet, this efficient 
new three-transistor Zenith “50-X” does not sell 
for $250 to $300, as do many other makes, but 
for far, far less ... only $50 complete! 


Vacuum-Tube Hearing Aid Users: Don’t wait 
another minute to get the outstanding clarity, 
convenience and operating economy of a genu- 
ine three-transistor Zenith. You'll be amazed 


produces amazing new 


NEW FINEST-QUALITY 


ZENITH 
THREE-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


only 


new Zenith “50-X” Hearing Aid operates for 
about 10¢ a week instead of one or two dollars! 
These savings alone can pay the entire cost of 
the remarkable new “50-X” within a year! 
Try the new “50-X” today. Enjoy the com- 
fort, the realism, the marvelous natural “feel” 
of this superb new Zenith Hearing Aid. And 
remember, every Zenith is backed by a 10-Day 
Money - Back Guarantee, 1-Year Warranty, 5 - 
Year Service Plan. Time Payments if desired! 
Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer is waiting 
to serve you. He is listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Or mail coupon below for free 
literature and local dealer list. 


See what the new “50-X” brings you at 
this unbelievably low price! 


© A true, finest-quality, three-transistor precision in- 
strument. ® Sensitive, fingertip volume control, 
© Sturdy, noise-suppressing case. © Simplified circuit 
operates for about 10¢ a week on a single tiny dry- 
cell battery, available everywhere. © Price includes 


at the difference! Just imagine ... this superb _ high-performance earphone, cord and stock earmold. 
| Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 42X 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
; Please mall complete information on the new Zenith *'50-K.’’ 
HEARING AIDS 
By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith ; Address 
TV and Radio Sets ' 
City. Zone ...... State... 
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I was welcomed home today... 


HOUSE has a sound of life! It’s dinner 

plates clattering . . . children squealing in 

their baths . . . a dog barking. I'd forgotten 

how these sounds greet you at the gate... 
welcome you home. 

When you lose your hearing, as I did a few 
years ago, you don’t lose it in a minute or a 
day. It’s a missed word . . . then a lost phrase. 
By the time you don’t hear the whir of the 
refrigerator or the flap of clothes on the line, 
you've grown used to living in a world of silence. 

Perhaps that’s the reason I never thought 
seriously about a hearing aid. I guessed what 
people said and most of the time I guessed 
right. I pieced conversations together. What I 
heard wrong or missed, I shrugged off. 

What happened? I guessed wrong once too 
often! During a business meeting the other 
day, | said the wrong thing because I heard 
wrong. The sale I lost didn’t shock me into 
reality . . . but the look on my partner's face 


did! It was a look I'd seen on my wife’s face 
... my children’s. 

That was the day I went to see a hearing- 
aid dealer. He showed me hearing aids so small 
they fit under a necktie — unnoticed! 

It wasn’t easy to wear a hearing aid. I felt 

conspicuous. If you've just put on new glasses 
you know the feeling. But that feeling has 
passed — and, with it, a world of silence and 
loneliness has faded away! 
This letter reflects the experiences of many thou- 
sands of progressive men and women. If you are 
hard of hearing, get professional advice without 
delay. There are competent physicians and highly 
trained hearing-aid dealers in your neighborhood, 
anxious and able to help you. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Manufacturer of 
“Eveready”’ hearing-aid batteries 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carben Corporati 
= 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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A Deaf Child’s Letters from Home 


Mrs. T. J. CROWE 


REQUENTLY one hears a parent of a 

deaf child in a residential school say: 
“T find it hard to write a letter to my child 
every week because I can’t think of any- 
thing to say.” 

The purpose of this article is to urge 
parents to approach the problem of letter- 
writing from a more positive point of 
view. The writing of letters affords par- 
ents the opportunity of aiding their chil- 
dren in many ways. The letters can be 
very valuable in building language, can 
help develop reading readiness and later 
reading, and can do much to make the 
child feel that he is a real part of the 
family group. 


Letters Strengthen Family Ties 


Letters telling of daily events at home— 
even trivial happenings—are of great in- 
terest to the child and give him a sense 
of constant relationship to the life of the 
family. The events mentioned in the let- 
ters provide material for long spontaneous 
conversations on the child’s visits home. 

The emotional value of the relationship 
between the child and his family, brought 
about through letters, is perhaps obvious. 
The help of letters in language development 
is perhaps less obvious. Usually there is 
nothing a child away from home finds 
more interesting than what is happening 
at home. And, of course, the greatest pos- 
sible stimulation for learning to read 
comes from being provided with material 
which is interesting. 

The technique of writing letters to a 
particular child is something each parent, 
with the help of the child’s teacher, can 
work out for himself. The suggestions 
given here are the result of my experience 
with our deaf son, now seven years old. 

One should start with simple words and 
write about things which the child wants 
to know. An early letter might be: 


Mr. and Mrs. Crowe are the parents of a seven-year- 
old boy, Jarlath, who attends the Clarke School for 
the Deaf. It is felt that this account of their letter- 
writing experiences and ideas will be interesting and 
helpful to other parents whose children are attending 
residential schools for the deaf.--Editor. 
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Example of an Early Letter 
Thursday, September 11, 1955 
Dear Jarlath, 

Friday afternoon you will come home. 
Saturday you will play at home. Sunday 
afternoon you will go back to school. 

I love you, 

Mother 

Neat large print is best until the child 

has mastered cursive writing. If the par- 
ents can examine the classroom blackboard 
and find out how the letters are printed at 
school, it will make it easier for the child, 
Of course the paragraph form should be 
followed. The language key, if one is used 
in the school, should also be followed. A 
few talks with the child’s teacher will prob- 
ably provide enough background for this. 
By following what is happening in the 
classroom the parent can keep his language 
geared to the child’s language development. 
Clues of language development and pos- 
sible subject matter can be found in the 
letters the child writes to the parents, 


Our Goal — A Letter a Day 


Last year my husband and I agreed that 
between us we would try to send our son 
a letter a day. We did not always achieve 
this goal but we wrote many, many more 
letters than we would have done otherwise. 
It called on our inventive powers to find 
something new and interesting to say to 
our seven-year-old boy—something he 
would eagerly want to learn about and talk 
over with us when he came home on Friday 
afternoon for the week end. Keeping the 
language simple enough for easy reading, 
and yet presenting a new word or two in 
nearly every letter, of course requires a 
knowledge of the child’s vocabulary. The 
advice and criticism of Jarlath’s teacher, 
Mary Frances Ragin, provided invaluable 
help to us in avoiding making our letters 
too simple or too difficult. We frequently 
used illustrations cut from magazines, or 
stick drawings of our own, to help explain 
new words or ideas. It certainly is not 
necessary to be an artist to make a stick 
drawing meaningful to the deaf child. Ski- 
ing was first introduced to Jarlath in an 
illustrated letter. 
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IMustrations Are Helpful 


Friday, November 12, 1954 
Dear Jarlath, 

Saturday Daddy, Caltha, you and I will 
go to Vermont. We will go skiing on a 
mountain. We will have fun. 

I love you, 
Mother 


Sometimes we defined new words in our 
letters. At other times we relied on his 
deducing the meaning from the context of 
the letter or on Miss Ragin’s explaining it 
to him. 

Our weekly schedule went something like 
this: On Sunday night, after Jarlath had 
gone back to school, we collected ourselves 
and tried to write up the week end. This 
consisted of outstanding events such as trips 
taken, visitors in the home, special activ- 
ities engaged in (seasonal games intro- 
duced), special foods served. In other 
words we wrote up any new events or any 
ordinary events that Jarlath especially en- 
joyed. Although we had talked about these 
things as we engaged in them, the actual 
writing about them on Sunday evening pro- 
vided a record which Jarlath loved to read 
at school. He enjoyed seeing the language 
for all the events, and checking up to be 
sure that we had omitted nothing. This 
gave him the necessary confidence in ex- 
pressing himself to his classmates and 
teacher. It also gave the teacher a chance 
to set the language straight and to know 
what actually happened at home, so that 
she could ask questions and converse with 
Jarlath about the things that interested him 
most. If we had had an unusually full week 
end we would break the news up into two 
— one for Monday and one for Tues- 
ay. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday let- 
ters might be an account of anything at 
home such as news of a friend or a mem- 
ber of the family, an account of my house- 
hold routine, a story of something amusing 


concerning the dog, or any purchases or 
changes in the household. We were amazed 
to note how much Jarlath wanted to be 
kept informed of what went on at home so 
that on Friday afternoon he would know 
just what to find and where to find it in 
the house! If I bought a new can opener 
I told him about it so that he could learn 
the word, read about it and talk about it. 
On Friday afternoon the first hour at home 
usually was spent inspecting the house for 
the things I had written about, and it was 
always fun. Jarlath would ask, “Where is 
the new can opener?” He felt in touch with 
us and we felt very rewarded with his use 
of language. 


Midweek “Fill-ins” 


Colorful picture-posteards, with a sen- 
tence or two about the picture, are always 
good midweek “fill-ins.” Later one can en- 
large on this by simply writing a story 
about a colorful picture. The state of the 
weather, the neighbor’s new car, the fam- 
ily plans for the following summer and 
many other things can be thought of to 
provide material. Occasionally pictures of 
familiar persons or places are found in 
newspapers. These can be clipped and sent 
to the child with appropriate explanation. 


Friday’s Letter 


Friday’s letter was always a preview of 
what would happen Friday afternoon, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, to the best of our 
knowledge. We probably did more over the 
week ends because we planned them in 
advance. However, we found that things 
went off more smoothly if Jarlath had been 
prepared. If the adults were to entertain 
over the week end, that news went into the 
letter, together with the guest list, so that 
Miss Ragin had a chance to do some speech 
work on the names before Jarlath came 
home. He had been prepared for his par- 
ticipation in the affairs and forewarned 
about just when he was to go to bed. All 
anticipated trips to the dentist, doctors, li- 
brary, barbershop, downtown, _ parks, 
grandmothers, etc., were discussed in the 
Friday letter, 

If we had no plans for the week end we 
could discuss the food I had planned. Bak- 
ing a cherry pie, buying strawberries, or 
making blueberry pancakes was always in- 
teresting news. In that way all seasonal 
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food was covered in the letters. A letter 
of this type might be as follows: 
Friday, May 18, 1955 
Dear Jarlath, 

Saturday morning | will make blueberry 
pancakes for breakfast. (A colorful picture 
of blueberry pancakes could be included.) 
I think Daddy will eat six blueberry pan- 
cakes. Maybe I will eat four blueberry 
pancakes. Perhaps Caltha and Tommy 
will eat three blueberry pancakes. How 
many will you eat? 

I love you, 


Mother 

We felt that the letters should be short, 
particularly in the beginning, so that Jar- 
lath would not be overwhelmed by a mass 
of paragraphs. Before lengthening our let- 
ters we checked with Miss Ragin to see how 
much of the current letters could be easily 
read alone by Jarlath. Of course, if there 
is something particularly exciting to write 
about, that will compensate for the length. 
Ordinarily we endeavored to keep the let- 
ters easily within his scope, and yet we 
always tried to enrich his vocabulary. 


A Serapbook Is Valuable 


I think it is probably a good idea to pro- 
vide the child with a scrapbook in which 
he can paste his letters. Jarlath loves to 
read back over the letters, to review the 
experiences and language. Whenever he 
discovers he has forgotten the name of a 
person, place or event, he enjoys lookng 
up the information in his scrapbook. 

A great deal of interest and cooperation 
is required on the part of the teacher to 
carry out such a program, but most teach- 
ers of the deaf children will do anything 
possible to aid in the language develop- 


ment of their pupils. Lack of cooperation 
between teacher and parent is almost al- 
ways due to the fact that one misunder- 
stands the aims or the methods of the other. 

The type of language the child acquires 
from the letters his parents write is the 
language he needs for daily living with his 
family and friends. It is very impressive 
to the brothers and sisters when the deaf 
child arrives home Friday afternoon an- 
nouncing the family plans for the week 
end. He is not left out, there’s no catch- 
ing up to do, and he’s in the conversation 
at once, At that point the hearing children 
start listening with respect to the deaf 
child. 

This brief discussion of the experience 
of the parents of one young deaf child 
scarcely scratches the surface of what can 
be said by other parents. I hope that the 
important omissions in this article will 
stimulate others to write about their experi- 
ences with letters to their children, and 
will induce teachers to write of their im- 
pressions of the letters children receive 
from their parents—or do not receive. 
Many special problems, such as the inclu- 
sion of disturbing news and the relation 
of letters to classroom work, could un- 
doubtedly be best discussed by teachers. 
A discussion of letters to older children 
would undoubtedly be welcomed by many. 
An article on letter-writing to children who 
can visit home only infrequently would also 
fill a need. Although the letters individual 
parents write to their own children will 
undoubtedly vary, I believe we can all 
benefit from sharing our experiences in 
this valuable and enjoyable activity. 


1956 SUMMER MEETING DATES CHANGED 


In response to the request of many members, the 1956 Summer Meeting has been 
postponed one week. The meeting will now be held in Los Angeles on June 18-22, 
1956. This announcement was made by Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, executive coordinator 
of the meeting and administrator of the John Tracy Clinic. The Hotel Statler, a new 
hotel in downtown Los Angeles, will serve as headquarters for the Summer Meeting and 
all sessions will be held there. The later meeting dates were selected in order to make 
it possible for more teachers to attend. Dr. Lowell explained that the week beginning 
June 25 could not be selected because of previous bookings of hotel facilities in Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Spencer Tracy and Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem are serving as co-chairmen of the 
Summer Meeting, and Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins is chairman of the Program committee. 
An interesting and varied program is being planned. 
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‘This Is Your Life, Mr. Bell!”’ 


cy HE Lower Division of the lowa School 
for the Deaf presented a program hon- 
oring Alexander Graham Bell in the school 
auditorium on the evening of March 3, 
1955, the anniversary of Bell’s birth. The 


This sketch of Alexander 
Graham Bell was drawn by 
Ilse, a congenitally deaf girl 
attending the Instituut Voor 
Doofstommen, St. Michiels 
Gestel, The Netherlands. 
The picture was first pub- 
lished in the school paper, 
De Vriend. 


TV show, “This Is Your Life,” with stu- 
dents and faculty members cooperating to 
make the event a success. 

The program was opened with an ex- 
planation of the “show” by Ross Weaver, 
school audiologist, who portrayed Ralph 
Edwards as master of ceremonies. Seated 
among the adults and other students was 
one of the older boys who was made up to 
resemble Mr. Bell, complete with a frock 
coat and a beautiful white beard. 

After he was chosen to be the honored 
guest, “Mr. Bell” accompanied “Ralph Ed- 
wards” to the stage where a résumé of the 
famous man’s life and contributions was 
given by the master of ceremonies. As a 
particularly interesting event was related, 
it was enacted on the stage by pupils or 
faculty members. Each skit was pictured 
on a large easel facing the audience, and 
two boys from the primary school unit 
turned the pages as the action took place 
on the stage. 


“This Is Your Life’’ was a program honoring Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and presented by the Lower Divi- 
sion of the lowa School for the Deaf. The introduc- 
tion was given by Josephine Carr, principal of the 
Lower Division, with Ross Weaver, audiologist, playing 
the part of Ralph Edwards as master of ceremonies. 
Mr. Weaver also wrote the script for the “Ralph Ed- 
wards” narration. Several scenes from Bell's life were 

wtrayed by students of the school. Mrs. AdaBelle 
Baweher, a member of the faculty, served as program 
chairman, The entire script of the show is presented 
here for possible use by other schools. 
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Brought to the attention of the audience 
were the many contributions made by Bell 
to the deaf and to the world in general. 
The program was closed with a film show- 
ing the development of the first telephone 
by Bell. This was shown through the cour- 
tesy of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


THE MASTER OF CEREMONIES 


(Scene 1) 

Thank you and good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen! 

Tonight as we are gathered here in the 
assembly hall of the lowa School for the 
Deaf, we will bring you the life of a distin- 
guished member of our audience. This 
evening we will honor a man whose inquis- 
itive mind and compassionate interest in 
his fellow-men have led him to do more 
for the cause of communication than any- 
one else who ever lived . . . and that could 
be only ... you! sir! Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell... . This is your life! 

Do you know how this program works, 
Dr. Bell? Tonight, as you occupy our seat 
of honor, we will present important scenes 
from your life. We are deviating from our 
usual procedure tonight and will use deaf 
and hard of hearing students from the 
Iowa School for the Deaf to portray the 
leading parts. 

You, Aleck, were born on March 3, 1847, 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. Your father was 
Alexander Melville Bell, a world-famous 
teacher of speech and author of many text- 
books on correct speech. Your father was 
also well known for his invention of “Vis- 
ible Speech,” a code of symbols indicating 
the position and action of the throat, 
tongue and lips in uttering various sounds. 
Your mother was Eliza Grace (Symonds) 
Bell, daughter of a Royal Navy surgeon. 
She was a portrait painter and an accom- 
plished musician. Your grandfather, Alex- 
ander Bell, was also a specialist in the art 
of good speech. In his London classrooms 
he gave daily lessons in elocution and dra- 
matics and developed treatments for lisp- 
ing, stammering and other defects of 
speech. You once told your mother that 
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you and your grandfather must be twins 
because you both had the same name and 
the same birthday. 

You had a very happy childhood, Aleck, 
with your older brother Melville and your 
younger brother Edward Charles. Your 
mother and father were very kind and un- 
derstanding parents, and the neighbors in 
the apartment building that you lived in 
were very friendly. Mr. and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham were especially friendly and they had 
a boy, Sandy, who was just your age. 
Sandy was always one of your best friends. 
We will now show you a scene from your 
childhood. It is your seventh birthday and 
many of your friends are there. There is 
Sandy Cunningham, your grandfather and 
grandmother, your father and mother, 
your brothers Melville and Edward Charles, 
and Mary Ellen, the little deaf girl in whom 
you took such an interest in teaching to 
speak. 

(Seene 2) 

It was soon after this party, Aleck, that 
you found you had inherited your mother’s 
musical talent. One day when she was 
away, you suddenly decided to play her 
beautiful rosewood piano which you and 
the boys had been cautioned not to touch. 
Although you had not ever played the piano 
before, you had watched and listened to 
your mother play it for hours, and had 
memorized several of the tunes she played. 
To the amazement of your brothers and 
Sandy Cunningham, you opened the piano 
and in a few minutes had picked out two 
familiar tunes and played them clear 
through by ear. You were interrupted by 
your mother and a distinguished musical 
authority and teacher, Signor Auguste 
Benoit Bertini. You expected your mother 
to scold you, but she praised you instead, 
and Signor Bertini told you that with your 
musical talent he would make you a great 
pianist. Signor Bertini gave you piano les- 
sons for many years. 

One day as you and your brother Mel- 
ville were visiting your good friends, the 
McGregors, on their farm, you happened 
upon a nest of robin’s eggs with the mother 
robin sitting upon them. As you watched, 
your sensitive ears detected a crack and you 
saw a young robin break through the shell. 
You waited until several of them had been 
born. You were so elated by being on hand 
for such an important event, you rushed 
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home to tell your mother about it. As you 
and Melville burst in on your mother, she 
didn’t hear you at all, but went on paint- 
ing a portrait of Mary Ellen. It was then 
that you boys realized that your mother 
was growing deaf, 


(Seene 3) 

On with your life, Alexander Graham 
Bell! You were educated mostly at home 
until you were ten years old. Then, you 
went to McLaren’s Academy where your 
brother Melville went to school. Do you 
remember the time when you got your 
hands spanked for tinkering with the huge 
chime clock in the hall of the school? 
Later, you used the clock to sound the 
warning to all the classes when the school 
caught fire, and Mr. McLaren said he was 
glad you liked to “tinker” so you knew 
how to make the clock chime. Your inven- 
tive ability was shown again soon after 
this, when you made a suggestion to Mr. 
Herdman and helped him to rig up a large 
rotary brush for removing the husks from 
wheat before grinding it at his mill. 


Do you remember Terry, your little Skye 
terrier that you taught to speak by growl- 
ing continually as you manipulated his 
mouth and vocal cords? How surprised 
your grandmother was on her visit from 
London when Terry greeted her with “Ow 
ah oo, ga-ma-ma.” 

It was about this same time, too, wasn’t 
it, when you and Melville rigged up a 
“talking machine” with a model skull, rub- 
ber vocal apparatus and a bellows for its 
lungs? One night you and your brother 
hid in the hall and had your machine wail 
“ma-ma” with such lifelike imitation that 
many of the neighbors came down looking 
for a “lost child.” 


You went to school at McLaren’s Acad- 
emy for a year, Aleck, and after that your 
family moved out in the country. For the 
next two years you went to the Royal High 
School, where you were graduated at the 
age of fourteen. It was at this time you 
decided for sure that you didn’t want to be 
a musician, but wanted to follow the fam- 
ily profession and help people learn how to 
talk correctly. You and your brothers be- 
gan to spend a great deal of time with your 
father and helped him to demonstrate his 
Visible Speech. 
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(Scene 4) 


When you were fourteen, Aleck, you 
went to visit your grandfather in London. 
You learned much from your grandfather 
about phonetics and elocution and re- 
mained with him for a little over one year. 

You then returned to Scotland, and the 
next few years were spent studying with 
your father and studying and teaching at 
Weston House Academy at Elgin, Scotland, 
which was near your home. At Weston 
you taught elocution and music for one 
year in return for instruction in other sub- 
jects. You attended classes in Latin and 
Greek at the University of Edinburgh after 
which you returned to Elgin, at the age of 
seventeen, as resident master. 

In 1865 your grandfather died—a very 
sad time for you, since you loved and fe- 
spected your grandfather very much. Soon 
after his death your father was appointed 
to the faculty of University College in Lon- 
don, so your family moved to England. 

In 1867 you taught at Somersetshire 
College at Bath, England, where you con- 
tinued to work with phonetics, and it was 
here where you first became interested in 
electricity. You installed a telegraph wire 
between your room and that of a friend. 

The following year you went to London 
to become assistant to your father at Uni- 
versity College. At one time you took over 
his entire practice and lectured for him at 
college while he was lecturing in America. 
You were able to teach several deaf-born 
children to speak during this time. 

The year 1870 was a very tragic one for 
vour family. It was then that your brother 
Melville died from tuberculosis, shortly 
after Edward Charles had succumbed to 
the same disease. Your doctor said that 
you, too, were threatened. Your father 
wasted no time, but sacrificed his London 
career at its peak and moved his family to 
Brantford, Ontario, in Canada, which he 
in his travels had found to be a more 
healthful climate. 

In a year you completely regained your 
health. In 1871 Sarah Fuller, principal of 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf in 
Boston, asked your father to come and 
demonstrate his Visible Speech symbols to 
her teachers. Your father could not go at 
the time so he recommended that you go 
in his place. You were very successful in 
Boston and were given similar assignments 


at Hartford, Connecticut, and at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, where you were able to teach 
deaf children about 400 English syllables 
in a few weeks. In 1872 you began a school 
for teachers of the deaf in Boston. Our 
next scene shows you instructing some of 
your teachers. 


(Scene 5) 


The following year you became professor 
of vocal physiology in the School of Ora- 
tory at Boston University and transferred 
all of your classes there. During the next 
four years you were actively engaged in 
your speech work with the deaf and with 
teachers of the deaf; however, you still 
managed to find time to follow your hobby 
of experimenting with electricity. Since 
your college days in England, you had a 
dream of some day transmitting speech 
over a wire. At this time, however, you 
were trying to develop a harmonic tele- 
graph—one which would carry several dif- 
ferent tones along a wire at the same time. 

You had several friends who offered to 
back you in these experiments, one of 
whom was Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
whose deaf daughter, Mabel, you helped 
learn to speak. Later Mabel was to become 
your wife. 

In the year 1876 your electrical experi- 
ments paid off with the invention of the 
telephone. The story of the telephone is 
complete in itself, and we have a film about 
this part of your life which we will show 
you in just a few moments. For the inven- 
tion of the telephone you received the cov- 
eted Volta Prize, which was established by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in honor of the Italian 
scientist, Count Volta, and which was given 
for great contributions made in the science 
of electricity. 

This prize of about ten thousand dollars 
in American money you invested in other 
experiments. Later the money earned from 
these experiments was used to establish an 
information center on deafness. 

At this time your belief that the deaf 
could be taught to speak was relatively new 
in America. The prevailing view was: 
“Nothing can be done. Send the deaf child 
to an institution to learn the sign language 
when he is ten or eleven years old. The 
deaf have no place in a normal society.” 


(See “This Is Your Life,’ page 371) 
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Face It! 


GRANT Bopst 


HEN I was asked to write an article 

about “my deafness,” I gave the mat- 
ter considerable thought, did some long 
overdue mental stock-taking, and came to 
several conclusions which [| shall state in 
the course of relating my experiences, A 
simple narrative of my life will sound very 
egotistical but is, I think, the best method 
of illustrating the conclusions reached. It 
is hoped that my story will be of benefit 
to at least some of the parents of adoles- 
cents who are going deaf—more as an ex- 
ample of what to avoid than of what to do. 


In the first place my life must be divided 
into two distinct periods, that of “going 
deaf” and that of “being deaf.” The latter, 
as Dr. Pierce says,’ is not so bad; it is a 
state arrived at and adjusted to; but “going 
deaf” is quite another matter. It is like 
falling in love or having a baby. You can 
read all about it, imagine it or talk about 
it, but nothing is adequate preparation for 
the real thing. Experience is the only 
teacher. “Being deat.” on the other hand, 
is a state similar perhaps to old age; ad- 
vice is helpful and weleome. Therefore in 
this article the first part, about going deaf, 
is directed to parents of adolescents who 
are losing their hearing. The second part 
is directed to deaf people like ave I 
have been completely deaf for ten years, 
very happy years too, but I took ten years 
to go deaf and think of those as years “the 
locust has eaten.” 


I noticed that I could not hear properly 
when I was eleven, but said nothing about 
it because I knew my mother would not 
admit that the condition existed. So, in 
spite of the fact that my father was totally 
deaf, | thought that if my own deafness 
were denied it would just go away. Of 
course it did not. About a year later, after 


‘Pierce, Jerry A., “Deafness Is Not So Bad.” Volta 
Review, May 1955, p.193-197. 


The author began losing her hearing at the age of 
eleven and .is now totally deaf. Her sincere and very 
personal story was written in the hope that it would 
be helpful’ to parents of adolescents who are losing 
their hearing—and to deaf adults. Mrs. Bopst lives in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and is the owner and manager 
of a small antiquarian bookshop. 
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a tea party during which I had made a lot 
of mistakes, my mother angrily asked how 
I could be so stupid. Then it all came out. 
Although doctors confirmed the deafness— 
a progressive disease, otosclerosis—the sit- 
uation remained unchanged. I had to think 
of it as a temporary condition which, with 
perseverance, could be overcome. 


Life at School 


I was sent, as planned, to a huge girls’ 
boarding school in England. I was born an 
American but we were living in England at 
the time. At the school I had to lead a 
normal communal life without the normal 
equipment. Everybody knew that I could 
not hear properly, but since | would not 
admit it no provision was made to help me 
except that I got a front seat in most of the 
classes. Even then I heard very little of 
what the teacher said. Looking back on 
that adolescent misery, | am sure that had 
the teachers and classmates been ‘told 
frankly that I was going deaf they would 
have been helpful. It also seems clear that 
had I been helped to face the fact, instead 
of being ashamed of it, | would have stop- 
ped bluffing and would therefore have 
fared much better. As it was, I felt it was 
my own fault that I was getting worse; I 
was ashamed of not hearing and always 
pretended that I could. Many ridiculous 
mistakes resulted from my bluffing. Most 
of the time I had no idea what was going 
on and depended, not always successfully, 
upon a classmate or my one close friend to 
tell me what my homework was, or where 
I should be at any given time. We had a 
roll call on any and every oceasion, which 
I could never hear. At those times I would 
ask the girl who happened to be next to me 
to press my hand when my name was 
called, and was always in a state of miser- 
able apprehension lest I should get the tim- 
ing wrong. The obvious conclusion to draw 
from this unhappy experience is the theme 
of this article—face it! 

I learned some lessons in this hard 
school. First of all I found that generally 
one person in any group would be kind 
enough to help me and be my ears. That 
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has always been my experience. Secondly 
I learned not to “alibi” even though I 
would never admit that I was going deaf. 
I also never allowed myself to get out of 
unpleasant duties by pleading that I was 
deaf, My only rebellion was against the 
weekly orchestral session in which I was 
supposed to play the violin. This was a 
horror to me. I never knew what I was 
supposed to be playing and hated the violin 
anyway. Nevertheless I loved music enough 
to hate the horrible noises I produced. I 
was never allowed to get out of this, nor of 
anything else at school. So in later years, 
no matter how difficult it was for me to do 
some things unaided, I still made myself do 
them if they seemed necessary to my aca- 
demic progress. 


Special Help Is Important 


I am very glad now that I was made to 
go to a hearing school. It would have been 
much easier, however, if I had received 
special help in lipreading and been given a 
hearing aid and instructions for using it. 
Also many children need training in speech 
conservation, Since I did not have this spe- 
cial help J started the habit of perpetual 
bluffing and found it very hard to break. 

I have been told that much depends upon 
the individual, but in my case I did not be- 
gin to lose my hearing until I had gone to 
school for several years. It seems to me 
that the most important things for parents 
to do are to face the fact, realistically, that 
their child is losing his hearing, and to see 
that the child receives special help in lip- 
reading, speech, auditory training and the 
use of a hearing aid. All of this is, of 
course, preparation for future association 
with hearing people. There may be times 
when it will be difficult for both the child 
and his parents, but judging from my own 
experience it seems to me that the trials 
and tribulations are more than offset by 
the future advantages. My ability to com- 
municate with hearing people has, I feel, 
given me the opportunity to lead a fuller 
and more normal adult life—and it is a 
happy life. 

To return to my life in the boarding 
school, after two years of increasing deaf- 
ness and difficulties I did “duck out from 
under” for the first and only time and pre- 
vailed upon my mother to let me leave this 


school. The trouble was within me, and 
even then I could have managed the school- 
work perfectly well. It was the boarding 
school that I could not take. I feel sure 
that if the child who is losing his hearing 
gets plenty of love and consideration at 
home, he can probably cope satisfactorily 
with a day school for hearing children. 
However adjusting to life in a boarding 
school, in which all the other children 
hear perfectly, is just too much to ask. I 
think now that it would have been better 
for me to have stayed at the boarding 
school, but under different \conditions. 
Since I was a prize pupil, the school would 
probably have made concessions to keep 
me if I had faced the facts and stopped 
bluffing and feeling ashamed of myself. My 
last “boner” is still fresh in my mind, An- 
nouncements were being made to a thou- 
sand girls, including me. I joined in the 
rather frequent without hav- 
ing the slightest idea of the reason for the 
applause. Suddenly, as I was clapping 
away, I saw everyone staring at me. I had 
won a prize and was applauding myself. 
That, to use the English expression, “is not 
cricket.” 

At about this time my mother, noticing 
that I was getting excessively withdrawn 
and selfish, gave me a puppy in the hope 
that something to love would help. Un- 
fortunately the puppy got distemper and 
went blind—another purely temporary sit- 
uation of course, another fact not faced. 
That was the end of that experiment. 


My First Hearing Aid 


A gleam of hope came when I got a 
hearing instrument. It was a big box with 
headphones attached, quite impossible of 


concealment. I called it “Earnest” and it 
was a success. In fact I almost stopped 
bluffing for a time. Soon, however, hearing 
instruments improved and I got a new one 
which could be concealed with difficulty. I 
was careful to arrange all the large bat- 
teries, wires and headphones so they could 
not be seen, and so the old shame came 
back. That is another conclusion to be 
drawn—no hiding. I cannot help feeling 
that these wonderful modern hearing in- 
struments, which are getting smaller and 
smaller and, in some cases, can be com- 
pletely concealed, are psychologically quite 
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wrong unless the wearer is honest enough 
to explain that his hearing is defective. A 
hearing aid is a wonderful invention and 
should be worn with pride. 


The Need for Vocational Guidance 


Looking back it seems to me that life is 
a bit more difficult for a young deaf girl 
than for a young deaf boy. I know that 
nothing, not even my beloved books and 
certainly not my academic successes, made 
up to me for the fact that I was not attrac- 
tive or popular and that I would probably 
never marry. I made a bad mistake when 
I chose to read law at Oxford instead of 
selecting a more feminine subject to which 
I was better suited. Regrettably enough 
law struck me then, and still does, as a lot 
of masculine foolishness—necessary, per- 
haps, but certainly beneath a woman who 
should be occupied with the more impor- 
tant things of life. That was a bad mistake 
which need not have been made, and which 
leads me to the conclusion that deaf people 
must take extra care in their choice of a 
profession. They should take into account 
not only what their families want them to 
do and what they want to do, but also what 
is possible for them. It is difficult enough 
to live a normal life without taking on a 
job or profession for which perfect hearing 
is a necessity. Vocational guidance is ob- 
tainable in most big cities now, and also 
through state and national agencies. No 
deaf person should embark on a course of 
study involving the choice of a profession 
without obtaining that guidance. 


“Feminine Failures” 


It took me many more years to face the 
fact that I was going deaf and would never 
hear well again. The years between leav- 
ing school and “being deaf” are merciful- 
ly blurred to me now, but I remember cer- 
tain incidents very clearly. The first date 
went fairly well while we were in the under- 
ground train, as I heard better in noisy 
surroundings. But it was hopeless any- 
where else and I could not summon enough 
courage to bring “Earnest” out of my 
large bag and put it on. Finally I dropped 
the bag and out came “Earnest,” complete 
with spare parts. I was drowned in a sea 
of embarrassment. Another event was my 
first dance. I had carefully arranged my 
current hearing instrument and thought | 
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looked nice, but I knew no one and had to 
dance all evening with one young man who 
was very bored. What would have been my 
first kiss did not come off because I was 
frightened that “he” would encounter my 
array of batteries disposed about my per- 
son. How funny to look back on these 
feminine failures! Fortunately I had just 
enough sense of humor to laugh at them 
even then. 


A Turning, Point in My Life 


The wartime strains and bombings, the 
move to a new country (even though it was 
my own), and the acute homesickness fin- 
ished off what was left of my hearing. Still 
I bluffed, pretended and strained to hear. 
There came, happily, a turning point in my 
life. I inherited a little money and with 
that went off on my own to a completely 
strange town where I had an introduction 
to the mother of an acquaintance. I was 
lucky enough to fall into good hands, for 
this lady found me an apartment and a job 
and became a very dear friend. I draw 
another conclusion from this experience— 
not perhaps of general application, so I 
will make it tentative. It is perhaps a good 
idea for a young deaf person to get away 
from her family, however kind and loving, 
as mine always are, and live alone or with 
a contemporary. Living alone has its prob- 
lems for a deaf person, but if you like your 
own company and books, as I do, and more 
importantly if you have a job to go out to, 
it is a good way of life. I had a succession 
of dogs to act as doorbells. This was not 
at all satisfactory and when I got a little 
house of my own a friend put in a system 
of electric lights which went on all over the 
house whenever the screen door was 
opened, This was a great blessing to me. 
Any deaf person who is likely to be alone 
in a house should have an electrician put 
in the wiring for such a system. It saves 
wear and tear on the nerves and helps 
friends to make contact—a real difficulty if 
answering the telephone is impossible. 

With all these aids to self-confidence I 
still went on bluffing and hiding my hear- 
ing instrument, which was of less and less 
use to me. Unlike most people who have 
had a similar experience, | can point to the 
exact day on which I grew up at last and 
faced the fact that I was very deaf. It was 
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when | went to a new hairdresser. | made 
the usual explanation that I wanted my 
hair to cover one ear so as to hide my ear- 
phone. But this time the hairdresser, to 
whom I shall always be grateful, said some- 
thing, which of course I missed, and pro- 
ceeded to give me an upswept hairdo. | 
liked it and left it up, exposing earphone 
and wires to view. When the world did 
not come to an end at the sight of these 
shameful contrivances, I at last accepted 
the unalterable fact that I was deaf. I nev- 
er looked back. I had spent ten years fool- 
ing myself, but nobody else. Now, in one 
year, | took a course in lipreading, had 
some fun, and got married. The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from that happy ending 
are also obvious. 

Before our first child was born my hear- 
ing instrument made me so uncomfortable 
that I stopped wearing it. I was so much 
happier without it I never put it on again. 
I found that the distorted sounds it pro- 
duced were too difficult to reduce to sense. 
The double strain of trying to hear and 
trying to lipread at the same time was too 
much for me. I found it easier to concen- 
trate on one, and that one had to be lip- 
reading. The fact that I waited so long to 
learn lipreading, and that I never was given 
instructions in critical listening, may be 
responsible for mv failure to do both simul- 
taneously. I would wear one of today’s 
wonderful hearing aids, with much plea- 
sure, if I could hear with it. Since I can- 
not hear a sound with even the most pow- 
erful instrument, I am under the impres- 
sion that the auditory nerve has deterio- 
rated completely. 

That is my saga of “going deaf.” Per- 
haps it will be of help to the parents of a 
deaf adolescent who is losing her hearing. 
To the adolescent herself (I say “herself” 
because apparently more women than men 
suffer from this type of progressive deaf- 
ness), | would say that advice is of very 
little, if any, help. Your hearing loss is 
something you have to face yourself, and 
the best advice is just that—face it! 

Now as to “being deaf,” the state arrived 
at and adjusted to, I agree with Dr. Pierce 
that it is not so bad. In fact I rarely think 
about it. A great deal depends upon how 
good a lipreader you are, and now I am 
addressing the totally deaf. I am neither 
good nor bad at lipreading; I just get by. 
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I’m not good enough to enjoy a normal 
social life, but am good enough to enjoy 
my family life and one friend at a time. 
Even in the relatively happy state of being 
deaf, there are several annoying facts that 
have to be faced and this is one of them. 
One person at a time is quite enough for 
the average lipreader to manage. Even one 
person, if he does not speak well, is too 
many. I have met many people who would, 
I felt, have made congenial friends. Never- 
theless I made no effort to communicate 
with them because I knew that most of our 
talks would have to be carried on by writ- 
ing—a blight on good conversation. I 
think it is much better to avoid group ac- 
tivities such as clubs, politics, volunteer 
work and so on, unless you have something 
important to contribute. Very large in- 
formal parties, however, are not too bad if 
you already know a few of the people who 
are there. On these occasions it is possible 
to converse with one person at a time. 

Another annoying fact to be faced is that 
the deaf person must become reconciled to 
being on the outside of life looking in. 
Perhaps all introverts have this feeling of 
being spectators, Certainly it is true of all 
deaf introverts. As an attitude it has its 
advantages, particularly for a writer, but 
it is not one that makes for happiness. 
Many hearing introverts resort to alcohol 
to overcome this feeling of being an out- 
sider, but the person who is dependent 
upon lipreading cannot safely drink much. 
It is necessary to find a substitute for the 
feeling of belonging. Many people go to 
church, join clubs or, perhaps as a last re- 
sort, give parties. In my estimation the 
best substitute is participation in outdoor 
sports and, to a lesser degree, indoor games 
such as bridge and scrabble. If the deaf 
person is lucky enough to have a happy 
family life, no such substitutions or com- 
pensations are needed. 

The only activity I engage in, which is 
unusual for a deaf housewife, is the single- 
handed management of my very small an- 
tiquarian bookshop. In this work I do not 
find deafness a handicap, but this is be- 
cause it is a small business in a small place 
outside of town. Not many people come in 
and those who do are sure to be book- 
lovers. As I am an ardent one myself, this 
makes for friendliness. Oddly enough that 

(See “Face It,’ page 371) 
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A New Visual Aid Trainer 


Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
Sunsuine Cottace, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


HEN Susan Andereck was about one 
year old, her observant parents noted 
her complete lack of attention to sound. 
Air Force doctors confirmed their suspi- 
cion that the child was deaf and, in time, 
should be enrolled in a school for the deaf. 
In all the literature the parents read, the 
need for early training was stressed. After 
sending for the John Tracy Clinic Corre- 
spondence Course, S/Sgt. Andereck' found 
that the purpose of this basic course was 
to teach association—sizes to sizes, geomet- 
ric shapes to shapes, numbers to numbers, 
colors to colors; and, for older children, 
words to pictures. These parents also made 
up a scrapbook following the association 
concepts. 

By a fortunate coincidence, Sgt. An- 
dereck had received training in audio- 
visual aids through the Air Force. While 
stationed at Lackland Air Force Base in 
San Antonio he taught this subject at the 
General Instructor’s School. He also holds 
an AB degree with a major in audio-visual 
aids from Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College. With this educational back- 
ground and his interest in helping the deaf 
child, it was inevitable that something in 
the way of audio-visual aids would emerge. 
Already Sgt. Andereck is dreaming about 
two additional devices which he hopes will 
be helpful as aids in teaching hearing han- 
dicapped children. 

After a few months of watching Susan 
in her work at Sunshine Cottage, Sgt. An- 
dereck began to study ways and means of 
conveying this association idea to young 
children. Knowing the psychology of his 
own small daughter as well as other chil- 
dren, he knew that if the association could 
be more colorful, more entertaining and 
more rewarding, the child would be more 
interested and learn at a faster rate of 
speed. 

He began designing some device which 
would be fun and at the same time a chal- 
lenge to the child. Finally he came upon 


1§/Sgt. Andereck is now a civilian, having received 
an honorable discharge from the U. 8. Air Force. 
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Susan Andereck, 3, and her father, S/Sgt. Paul 
Andereck, work on a matching exercise with the 
new Visual Trainer. 


the idea of the remote control panel. The 
device resembles a large cabinet and the 
inside is a maze of electrical wiring. On 
the face of the cabinet there are two panels 
with gay clown faces which have plastic 
noses that light up. These clowns are actu- 
ally the association card holders. The up- 
per panel holds pictures which are re- 
peated in the lower panel but not in the 
same position. By a remote control box, 


A class of six- and seven-year-olds enjoys drill 
in arithmetic combinations because it becomes a 
game when the trainer is used. 
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the instructor flips a toggle switch and on 
the upper panel a clown’s nose lights up 
above the drawing. The child is then asked 
to find the identical drawing on the lower 
panel. When he has found it, he presses the 
side button and the nose of that clown also 
lights up. This delights the child and at 
the same time he is learning. The instruc- 
tor then says the word for the drawing and 
the child repeats it. 


By turning a switch at the back, the 
trainer may be used for speechreading. 
For this, only the bottom rows are used as 
shown in the accompanying picture of a 
class of four year olds having a lesson. 
The teacher flips the switch on the control 
box for the word she is going to use. No 
light shows on the upper panel but if the 
child finds the correct word on the lower 
panel and presses the button, the clown’s 
nose will light. Should the child make an 
incorrect answer, the others in the group 
are immediately aware of it and raise their 
hands in an effort to be chosen for the next 
turn. 


When the trainer was built, the fact that 
the children would soon memorize the light- 
ing arrangement was taken into considera- 
tion. All wires are plugged into circuits in 
the rear. The trainer has the appearance 
of a miniature switchboard and the light- 
ing arrangements can be altered rapidly 
and easily. 


One of the accompanying photographs 
shows an arithmetic class using the train- 
er. Its uses are as extensive as the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity of the teacher. Lan- 
guage drills on tenses and pronouns can be 


A four-year-old child works with the teacher. 
Mrs. Emily Thomas, on a speechreading lesson. 
In this area, only the lower two rows of the 
trainer are used, 


given. In speech, words as they are spoken 
(Thorndyke’s diacritical markings) may 
be placed in two of the rows and in the 
other two rows the words are written in 
the correct written form. Following the 
correct choice, the child says the word. 
The trainer is still new at Sunshine Cot- 
tage and we still have not fully explored 
all of its possibilities. We have given here 
a few of our ideas. The inventor wants to 
share this instrument with any school that 
it interested. There is only one stipulation 
——it may not be reproduced for profit. De- 
tailed plans and instructions may be ob- 
tained from Sunshine Cottage by any in- 
terested professional person. Requests 
should be written on official letterheads. 


NOTE ON TRAINING FILM AND 
GRANT FOR LIPREADING RESEARCH 
“Too Young to Say,” a 16mm color film demonstrating the John Tracy Clinic’s meth- 


od of conditioning preschool children to respond reliably to audiometric testing. may 
be obtained from the Audio-Visual Department, University of Southern California, 


Los Angeles. 


The Tracy Clinic has also received funds from the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for a two-year study of factors associated with success in lipreading. The 
study will attempt to discover why some people are good lipreaders and others are not. 
Preliminary work will be carried out with groups of adults having normal hearing. 
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Growing Up with Marsha 


(Part 1) 


Dr. AND Mrs. GEoRGE FLAXMAN 


“God grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change, 

Courage to change the things | can, 

And wisdom to know the difference.” 


Wt are the parents of two daughters; 
the younger happens to be deaf. 
Marsha is now six years old and has fin- 
ished her third year in the Deaf Oral Day 
Class of the Decatur (Illinois) public 
schools. Hours could be spent telling you, 
with pride, of her many accomplishments. 
She lipreads very weti, speaks in phrases or 
sentences which we understand, lets us 
know what she likes, and definitely lets us 
know of her dislikes. She is a happy, 
healthy, fun-loving, playful child—a typi- 
cal six year old except that she is deaf. 

A little over eight years ago our older 
daughter was born. Our joy and excite- 
ment were great. We watched her growth 
and development with amazement and 
planned for our second child early so that 
the children would be close together. 
Marsha was born two years later and we 
were pleased and overjoyed to have two 
beautiful, healthy babies. Those were 
busy days for us—full and happy days. 

When the baby was about six months old 
we noticed that she did not turn when we 
walked into the room, and that the mere 
sound of our voices did not comfort her in 
her crying. Feeling that something was 
lacking, we asked a physician friend how 
to tell whether or not the baby heard. He 
told us various things to try but cautioned 
that she was still very young. We made a 
feeble attempt to test her hearing and then 
pushed the thought from our minds. Ap- 
narently we did a good job of “pushing,” 
for during the next six months Marsha’s 


Editor's note: The Flaxmans make their home in 
Decatur, Illinois, where Dr. Flaxman practices den- 
tistry. Their article is based on a paper presented 
at the Annual Parents’ Institute held at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, on June 1, 1955. 
“Growing up with Marsha” tells of the authors’ 
experiences with their young deaf daughter, and will 
be published in three installments beginning with 
this issue of the Volta Review. ‘The authors alter- 
nate in telling their story, which is opened by Dr. 


Flaxman. 


growth and development seemed normal in 
every way. She cried, she played, she bab- 
bled, and at one year she was walking. 

At about that stage we realized that 
Marsha was saying no words, but consoled 
ourselves with the thought that the second 
child always learns to talk later. At four- 
teen months Marsha was still not attempt- 
ing any words, not even that most impor- 
tant word, “Daddy.” Then a chance re- 
mark by a friend set us into action. We 
clapped hands, blew whistles, rang bells 
and shouted, to no avail. We knew that 
Marsha didn’t hear, and yet we didn’t 
know. When our fears were mentioned to 
the family doctor he referred us to a spe- 
cialist who confirmed our thinking. Our 
baby did not hear, Of course we wanted 
another opinion and made arrangements 
for an appointment with another specialist. 
After that visit our fear became a fact. 
Marsha was deaf. It was a long ride home 
in the car. Neither of us did much talking, 
but our minds were active: Why? What 
had we done? Where had we failed? Most 
important of all, what could we do? 

We knew nothing about the deaf and 
had never even known a deaf person. We 
needed help, and through friends we 
learned of the Volta Bureau. We sub- 
scribed to the Volta Review and wrote 
for reprints. We wrote to the John Tracy 
Clinic and were told that our child could 
be enrolled in the correspondence course 
when she was twenty months old. The 
Volta Review was a source of hope. After 
discussing what we read and how it ap- 
plied to our situation, the baby’s lack of 
responses, temper tantrums and lack of 
speech became undertandable. 

It was then the end of April and Marsha 
would not be twenty months old until No- 
vember. That seemed like a long time to 
sit and wait-—and think. We felt that we 
didn’t know enough about the deaf and 
suddenly realized that the Illinois School 
for the Deaf was not too far away. I was 
a very nervous and worried man when I 
drove to Jacksonville, by myself, and 
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walked up to the school’s administration 
building. My uncertainty and bewilder- 
ment left me soon after I was welcomed by 
the superintendent. He was a very under- 
standing person (as most superintendents 
undoubtedly are), and | felt his leveling 
influence when he pointed out that there 
was nothing wrong with me and that our 
daughter was only deaf. We talked of 
many things, and then I was told about the 
Parents’ Institute which, at that time, was 
only for mothers. At home again, my wife 
and | quickly agreed that she should make 
plans to attend the Institute and to take 
Marsha. On a very hot June morning 
Nancy and I delivered Marsha and her 
mother, plus diapers and teddy bear, at 
the school. My wife will tell the story from 
this point. 


Mrs. Flaxman: 


Five years ago, when I came to the 
Parents’ Institute, | was an upset, worried 
and bewildered person whose chief aim 
was to plan a hopeful future for our deaf 
baby and our family, The subject was a 
sensitive one for me and I found it hard 
to listen to someone else and even harder 
to think out loud myself. Many of the 
ideas presented were new and strange, and 
there was a whole new vocabulary. As a 
consequence much of what was learned in 
those ten days had little meaning. It was 
hard to understand it and to apply it to 
Marsha, but | tried to take it all in and 
learn as I went along. It took a little doing, 
but I got part of the idea. 

In the evenings, after the children were 
asleep, many of the mothers gathered in 
the living rooms. At these sessions we 
would discuss our own individual situa- 
tions and talk over some of the material 
presented in the classes. To me this was a 
very important part of the day. It was 
good to see and talk with others in the 
same situation; to help one another in any 
way possible. As I look back on it all, one 
fact stands out: I was not alone. Here were 
35 other mothers and their deaf children, 
most of them older than our baby. And 
close at hand were many specialists inter- 
ested in giving guidance and support. 

I decided it was time to take inventory 
and to plan for the future of our children. 
We felt that we had learned the fundamen- 


tals for working with our deaf child. We 
knew that her education would be a long, 
slow and time-consuming process, because 
of her deafness. But what would this do to 
Nancy, her older sister? We did not want 
her to feel neglected because the baby re- 
quired so much special attention. Nancy 
was already asking why her little sister 
did not talk. As simply as we could, we 
tried to make her understand that Sissy 
could not hear no matter how loud she 
shouted; and that because she could not 
hear she would not learn to talk as early as 
Nancy had. We told Nancy that all of us 
would work together so that later on Sissy 
could learn to talk. 


At First Much Must Be 
Taken on Faith 


Many of the suggestions offered at the 
Institute remained as mere notes for many, 
many months. Much that we learned had 
to be taken on faith and it was a long time 
before many of the ideas took on meaning 
for us. At the Institute it was suggested 
that we surround our daughter with sound. 
This did not make sense because we knew 
she could not hear it. Nevertheless we felt 
that there was nothing to lose. The toy 
drums were used as seats and were quickly 
broken. A secondhand musician’s drum 
was more durable and we still have it. 
Marsha and Nancy enjoyed running 
around the house and yard beating the 
drum. I can assure you that ours was a 
very noisy household with the drum 
around, but we learned to put up with it. 
As we progressed and developed in our 
thinking, and as our deaf child matured, 
everything began to make sense. 

We were fortunate in being able to send 
Marsha’s sister to nursery school, as she 
was very much in need of socialization and 
directed group play. There was another 
reason why the nursery school was a good 
idea. Each morning, while Nancy was 
gone, | had an opportunity to spend a few 
concentrated minutes in teaching the little 
one. I had learned that the first require- 
ment was for the baby to learn to focus 
her attention on my face in order to under- 
stand what was going on. At first the 
glance was fleeting, but as Marsha began 
to understand what was expected of her 
she watched my face for longer periods of 
time. When she was able to concentrate 
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for a five-minute period we felt that we had 
come a long way. Now, when Marsha 
wants to know something, she comes to us 
for an explanation and never takes her 
eyes off our faces until she understands 
what she wants to know. She has made a 
great deal of progress since those early 
days. 


Toilet Training 


This was the period during which a 
great effort was made in toilet training. 
Marsha realized that the rest of the family 
used the toilet, and she showed her interest 
by following all of us to the bathroom. I 
started putting her on the toilet at regular 
intervals during the day and stayed with 
her. She was praised for her efforts but 
not scolded for her many failures. The 
training was eventually successful but it 
took a lot of time, patience and effort. I 
know how hard it is for the busy mother 
to put aside what she is doing in order to 
teach children the things they need to 
know, but the resultant feelings of pleasure 
and encouragement are more than worth 
the effort. You will find, as we did, that 
all of a sudden your child will be trained. 
This does not mean that there will not be 
plenty of accidents, just as there are with 
any child. When Marsha was very busy 
playing outdoors, and would either forget 
or make a mistake in her timing, we did 
not get too upset. 


Explaining to the Neighbors 


During this period Marsha was spend- 
ing a good deal of time outdoors playing 
with the neighborhood children. We felt 
it was important for the neighbors to know 
of her hearing loss so that they could ex- 
plain to their own children, and also un- 
derstand Marsha’s lack of respcnse when 
they talked to her. Our explanations met 
with looks and attitudes of disbelief. I’m 
sure you have all had this same experience. 
It took time, patience, and much talking 
and explanation to help neighbors and 
friends to understand and accept our 
daughter’s hearing loss. All of this served 
two purposes. While explaining to friends 
and neighbors, we were thinking out loud 
ourselves—fortifying our own thinking 
and facing the reality that our child was 
deaf. On the other hand our friends were 
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learning about something unfamiliar to 
them, and were gaining more understand- 
ing of the handicapped child. These people 
soon lost their fears in their dealings with 
Marsha and treated her as they did any 
other child of the same age, They played 
a very important part in her learning and 
were as thrilled with her accomplishments 
in lipreading as we were. Marsha soon 
began “visiting” the neighbors to be in- 
vited in for a treat, to play with the chil- 
dren, or to see something new and differ- 
ent in the household. 

In those early days I spent most of my 
time outdoors with the children. The 
housework either waited or didn’t get done, 
for I found that supervision was necessary 
if more than three children played together 
in one yard, regardless of the variety of 
play equipment available. All of the chil- 
dren had to learn to share and had to be 
taught to make things in the sandbox 
rather than to throw the sand at each 
other. Most of the time I merely observed. 
My presence seemed to be enough to re- 
duce incidents: to a minimum. 


The Need for Discipline 


All of us want our children to grow up 
to take their place in society. In order to 
accomplish this, we teach them to give 
and take. The deaf child is no exception. 
It seems natural to feel sorry for children 
with a handicap, and perhaps it makes us 
feel better, as parents, if we allow them to 
disregard some of the basic rules of life. 
We may feel that in some way this makes 
up for the handicap. In the long run, how- 
ever, we do these children a grave injustice. 
Every child, handicapped or otherwise, has 
to learn that “this is mine and that is 
yours,” “that no means no,” and that pun- 
ishment follows disobedience. Some of the 
greatest difficulties at our house have 
arisen over the possessions of each child. 
This is not the problem it once was, now 
that Marsha is older and her comprehen- 
sion greater. But when Nancy was in kin- 
dergarten and brought home papers, 
Marsha had to see them. That was fine, 
but in the handling she would tear them. 
This brought forth many tears and argu- 
ments. It took a great deal of doing to 
make them both understand, and in the 
meantime there were many “incidents.” 

(To be continued in November) 
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Progress 


EROME Reichstein, audiologist at the 

Audiology Clinic, Tel Hashomer Hos- 
pital, Tel Aviv, Israel, recently sent a letter 
to the Volta Bureau in which he briefly 
outlined work being done for the hearing 
handicapped in Israel and particularly in 
Tel Aviv. Mr. Reichstein has been in Israel 
since September 1954 and was formerly a 
teacher at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf. Portions of his letter are published 
here for the information of readers of the 
Volta Review: 

“Except for the land, most things here 
are pretty new. Modern developments are 
just coming about in many specialized 
areas, such as ours. My own position is a 
good example. When I came to this coun- 
try the U. S. Operations Mission (successor 
to Point 4), and the Israel Ministry of 
Health were just getting ready to set up a 
pilot hearing screening program for the 
10,000 school children of the city of Na- 
tanya and environs. I helped to set up a 
program that I hope will be copied all over 
the country. The technique used is the in- 
dividual pure tone sweep check with a por- 
table audiometer that is carried from school 
to school. Although it is too early for spe- 
cific results, it appears that the number 
of children needing medical and/or educa- 
tional help is somewhat similar to what we 
have seen in the U.S. The U. 5S. Operations 
Mission, incidentally, is doing wonderful 
work in Israel, particularly in the field of 
public health. 

“The audiometricians for the hearing 
project come from the Rosen-Bergman Au- 
diology Center of Tel Hashomer Hospital— 
the first of its kind in Israel. This clinic, 
headed by Dr. Ruedi Werth, was estab- 
lished about two years ago. Dr. Moe Berg- 
man, of Hunter College, helped to set up 
the plant and train the staff. 

“Mrs. Betty Miiller is principal of the 
school for the deaf in Tel Aviv.' There are 
about 65 children in six classes and a nurs- 
ery group. The school staff works very hard 
to give the children an oral education de- 
spite the limited facilities and lack of 
equipment. Recently they received one in- 


‘Other schools for the deaf in Israel are located in 
Jerusalem and Haifa,—Editor. 


in Israel 


dividual and two group amplifying units. 
These are helping tremendously. It is most 
encouraging to see the devoted earnestness 
of the school staff. This earnestness is true 
of most people I have met in the field here. 
“A growing help to the school is the 
Society for the Deaf Children in Israel, 
located in Tel Aviv. Mrs. Rebecca Shalom, 
the secretary, is the organizational spark 
and has done a great deal to promote the 
welfare of deaf children. Being the medical 
and educational adviser to this group is 
just one of Dr. E. Korine’s many efforts 
and interests in behalf of the deafened. This 
energetic physician is the inspiration be- 
ee roel of the local progress in our 
eld. 


Main Goal Is New School Building 


“In addition to providing little day-to- 
day things that help the school’s work, the 
society has its sights first and foremost on 
a new school building. They are also in- 
terested in a prenursery in the near future. 
They make it possible for me to spend sev- 
eral hours a week in the school helping 
to integrate the new amplifying units into 
the school program. I work with both 
teachers and children. 

“In general it can be said that parents, 
educators and members of the medical pro- 
fession are gradually becoming more ori- 
ented in the fields of rehabilitation and 
audiology. The medical profession can be 
considered as the pioneering force in the 
work of detecting Gatien loss and of re- 
habilitating the deafened. Educational au- 
thorities are also vitally interested in im- 
proving facilities. 

“Most encouraging is the number of 
parents who want to do what they can for 
themselves. Some, for instance, are en- 
rolled in the Tracy Correspondence Course. 
They would, however, like to see a demon- 
stration of some of the lessons. Perhaps 
the John Tracy Clinic might consider mak- 
ing a short film demonstrating one or two 
lessons, This would add tremendous mean- 
ing to the other lessons, and the film 
could probably be circulated abroad 
through American embassies and consul- 
tates.” 
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Audiology and the Deaf Child 


D. E. YENRICK 


N the past few years there have been 

some amazing changes in the field of 
audiology. Public school audiometry is 
now well-established and many states re- 
quire hearing tests every other year. In- 
dustry is becoming more cognizant of the 
multiple ramifications of industrial deaf- 
ness; hospitals are beginning to recognize 
the need for competent audiological serv- 
ices in conjunction with their departments 
of otolaryngology. Colleges and univer- 
sities are commencing to put only a small 
dent in this need by setting up training sec- 
tians in their liberal arts, psychology, or 
educational departments. 


To meet this need for more adequate 
coverage, we are seeing an increasing num- 
ber of in-service diagnostic and remedial 
centers sponsored by private and charita- 
ble institutions and by departments of edu- 
cation. About the only agencies offering 
help prior to this sudden growth of public, 
private and state-operated centers were the 
very large hospitals, the large colleges 
maintaining audiology centers and, last but 
not least, the large schools for the deaf. 
To a great extent these schools for the deaf 
depended on the hospitals and clinics for 
diagnostic work. It has only been recently 
that the school adiministrators have given 
thought to setting up their own service. 


The need for qualified personnel far out- 
weighs the supply, a situation which has 
caught the training centers completely un- 
prepared. The lack of trained personnel in 
the field of audiology, the rapid changes 
which are taking place, and the increase 
in the number and types of agencies en- 
gaged in the work, have combined to create 
problems which have a direct bearing on 
the end product—the hearing impaired 
child. The chief problems are, of course, 
the differences of opinion among audiolo- 
gists themselves, and the differences of 


Mr. Yenrick is director of the Department of Ad- 
mission and Andiological Laboratory, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. His paper was 
read at the annual meeting of the Alexander Graham 
Beli Association for the Deaf, held at the Pennsyl- 
vania School on May 20, 1955. 
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philosophy and policy among the agencies 
they represent. Some of these differences 
are healthy and indicate professional 
growth and advancement. The ones to be 
regretted are, of course, those which in- 
dicate a lack of knowledge of the total 
problem as it pertains to the deaf or sev- 
erely hard of hearing child. 


The Problem of Selecting a School 


I have had the fortunate experience of 
being employed first in a private hearing 
center and now in a school for the deaf. 
This experience has given me some insight 
into the problems confronting the worker 
in each area. There are no stock answers 
to these problems and only time itself will 
solve some of them. At the private hear- 
ing center where I worked, there would 
often be immediate parent opposition to 
any consideration of a school for the deaf 
for their child’s school place:sent. They 
wanted the child at home and preferred to 
be identified with a local center rather than 
a large school miles from their local com- 
munity. This type of an approach is fine if 
the full needs of a severely hearing im- 
paired child can be met on the local level. 
There are many individuals working in 
private hearing centers who realize that 
this is not always possible, and others who 
are unaware of the total educational needs 
of the child with a severe hearing handi- 
cap. On the other hand it is also true that 
some educators advocate placing every im- 
paired child in a school for the deaf. 

No doubt there is merit in each of these 
schools of thought. There is also ample 
room for cooperation, or the alternative of 
even further misunderstanding. Schools 
for the deaf and speech and hearing cen- 
ters have much to learn by working to- 
gether and much to lose by working 
against each other. In the long run, the 
one thing they have in common is the child 
and how he will be faring 10 or 15 years 
later. 

The school gate should swing both ways. 
If the child can be adequately handled on a 
local level and the program is such that it 
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meets his complete needs, then that child 
should by all means remain within the 
home environment. If the total needs can- 
not be met on the local level, then certainly 
the child should be placed in a school for 
the deaf. If the child attends a school for 
the deaf and it is found that local facilities 
are adequate, then that child should be re- 
turned to his home. 


Admission Procedure 
At the Pennsylvania School 


At this point I would like to explain how 
a youngster is accepted at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, and outline the steps 
taken to evaluate his needs. 

The school’s Department of Audiology 
has the unique distinction of being com- 
bined with the Department of Admissions. 
With an enrollment of approximately 60 
new students a year, we feel that it is good 
public relations for the new parents’ initial 
school contact to be with our Departments 
of Admissions and Audiology. This ar- 
rangement is new to the school and we be- 
lieve it is logical. Through it we feel that 
we are in a position to give better service 
to the student, teacher, administrator and, 
last but not least, the parents. 

We are interested in obtaining an accu- 
rate and complete account of each student’s 
social-medical history. This begins with 
the initial contact with the prospective stu- 
dent and his parents. Through personal 
interviews with parents, and other sources 
of contact, we attempt to determine the 
causal factor of the deafness and to find 
out what help had been given before the 
parents came to us. We also attempt to 
evaluate the parental attitudes toward the 
child, and to gain some insight into the 
psvchological climate from whence this 
child has come. In general, this interview 
is a case of literally “lending our ears.” 
Later on the general information is in- 
cluded in a report which is the start of the 
student's continuing anecdotal record. 

From an audiological standpoint we are 
extremely interested in the child’s hearing 
handicap, but are even more interested in 
the total child. The auricular handicap is 
of secondary importance in our desire for 
a more thorough understanding of the 
child. 

After as much data as possible has been 
obtained from parents and other sources, 
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we commence our evaluative work with the 
youngster. Earlier it was mentioned that 
all of our evaluation, starting with the 
parental interview, is a continuous process. 
The audiological evaluative work eventual- 
ly includes much more than pure tone au- 
diometry. It becomes an audiological serv- 
ice where we handle hearing aids, group 
amplification, ete. The work of this depart- 
ment requires the cooperation of several in- 
dividuals and the audiologist furnishes 
only one facet of information. Once we are 
convinced the youngster is a likely candi- 
date, he is accepted for admission without 
reservation. If there is a question as to 
his acceptability, he may be admitted on a 
trial basis for the purpose of further study. 
He may be placed in a diagnostic-remedial 
type of class where more individual atten- 
tion can be given to his specific needs and 
where, from time to time, the teacher sub- 
mits reports concerning his progress, 


The Incidence of “Total” Deafness 

Many times clinics and physicians are 
requested to submit reports of their find- 
ings. It is amazing to realize the number 
of reports indicating total deafness. We al- 
ways work on the assumption that a child 
has some residual hearing until it can be 
clinically proven otherwise. An examina- 
tion of over 400 pure tone studies on our 
students indicates that only two are totally 
deaf. They have repeatedly failed to re- 
spond at any frequency on the audiometer. 
The majority of our students may be 
thought of by the average person as “total- 
ly deaf.” Functionally speaking, without 
the use of amplification and proper teach- 
ing techniques, the majority are profound- 
ly deaf. 

From both the audiological and aca- 
demic standpoints we are far more inter- 
ested in learning what we can do with the 
residual hearing than in discovering how 
little hearing the student may have. To us 
this is the more positive approach. 

After a child has been admitted to the 
school, he is seen by a series of medical 
specialists, including an otologist. There 
is a close working relationship between the 
otologist and the audiologist concerning 
each youngster. The otologist has all avail- 
able background data on each child. He 
may or may not make a diagnosis, depend- 
ing upon the child and the situation. It 
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may be that we both share the opinion that 
additional information is warranted. In 
that case recommendations are withheld 
until further studies are completed. We 
like to think of this cooperation as the 
“team approach.” 

If the team approach is used, obviously 
the opinions of the classroom teacher and 
the student’s counselor must be obtained 
and considered carefully. These are the 
ones who can tell us how the student ad- 
justs to new situations and attacks new 
work, and who can furnish some idea of 
such things as his behavior patterns. After 
all, both individuals have the child for 
several hours a day and can provide in- 
formation impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


Interpreting Audiometric Findings 


The audiometer, as we all know, serves 
as one more diagnostic tool for securing a 
better understanding of the deaf child. 
There are many individuals who accept 
audiometric readings as definite evidence 
of a student’s true hearing picture. As an 
audiologist, I feel that these readings 
should be given a rather general acceptance 
and that due consideration should also be 
given to other factors which may affect a 
child’s true hearing ability. No greater in- 
justice could be dealt a deaf child than to 
accept the findings of a hearing test with- 
out reservation. Without delimiting the 
pure tone audiometer as a diagnostic tool, 
I strongly question any interpretation of 
its findings which gives little or no con- 
sideration to other contributing factors. 

To illustrate the point that the findings 
of pure tone audiometry can be function- 
ally misleading in the hands of the wrong 
person, | would like to cite the case of a 
nine-year-old youngster in our Lower De- 
partment. The child has a bilateral hearing 
loss of 70, 80, 90 and 95 decibels at 250, 
500, 1000 and 2000 eps. Yet, with this 
severe hearing loss he has demonstrated 
an ability to follow the teacher’s instruc- 
tions, through amplified hearing alone, and 
is able to locate various objects within the 
room. Upon observing this student my 
first comment was: “If his audiogram is 
correct, you shouldn’t be getting this much 
from him.” The teacher, with several years 
of experience, knew the value and the limi- 
tations of the audiogram and _ therefore 
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put no limitations on the child’s possibili- 
ties. It was with considerable confidence 
that I recommended that the parents of 
this child turn in his old hearing aid and 
purchase one which would provide a great- 
er gain. 

Our experience with a seven-year-old 
girl in the Lower Department is also a case 
in point. Her responses on the audiometer 
approach the maximum intensity for the 
low tones, with no response for any of the 
high tones. From two years of age, on up 
to the present, she has used a hearing aid. 
I continually maintain that, even as a small 
baby, she had some hearing. Early PGSR 
studies indicated only one or two frequen- 
cies of hearing. With persistent auditory 
training, she is making good use of a pow- 
erful individual hearing aid and responds 
to such commands such as “Show me 
green. Show me blue.” This is through 
amplified hearing alone, yet the audio- 
gram indicates that the child does not have 
enough hearing to demand this type of an 
auricular response. There are other cases 
which could be cited, but the point is that 
the pure tone audiometer should be 
thought of as another diagnostic tool and 
should serve as an adjunct to the better 
teaching of the hearing impaired child. 


Importance of Early Amplification 


Another point of importance in the edu- 
cation of the deaf child is the early use of 
amplification. There are some who feel 
that a hearing aid is the answer to all prob- 
lems. We think of amplification (both in- 
dividual and group) as only one excellent 
educative tool. It certainly cannot be placed 
on the same level as pencil and paper, but 
is still an educative tool for reaching out 
to the child. It must be realized that the 
child with a severe hearing loss is not go- 
ing to obtain all of his communication 
through hearing alone. The teacher will 
need to know to what degree her pupil can 
depend upon amplification as an avenue of 
learning. Over half of our children own 
individual hearing aids but it cannot be 
assumed that they are being totally edu- 
cated via amplification alone. Some have 
such severe hearing losses that we are cer- 
tain they wear a hearing aid for psycho- 
logical reasons. They want to be more 
aware of gross sound per se. There are 
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others who wear a hearing aid because we 
know that the quality of their speech is 
much better with amplification and have 
convinced them of that fact. We are going 
all out for amplification and recognize its 
value. Nevertheless there are limitations 
and amplification cannot be considered a 
panacea for all of our problems. 


Procedure for Recommending 
Hearing Aid Purchases 


We are cautious when recommending 
that parents procure an individual hearing 
aid for their child, For some students, the 
audiometer is too problematical as a diag- 
nostic tool. We want to know more about 
the academic growth of the borderline case 
before asking the parents to spend hard- 


earned money for an expensive piece of 
equipment that later may find its way into 
disuse. Fortunately our limited library of 
loaner aids makes it possible for a student 
to try several instruments under the super- 
vision of our laboratory technicians and 
with the guidance and training of the class- 
room teacher. We are then in a better posi- 
tion to advise the parents concerning the 
purchase of an instrument. 

Some of these points of view may be 
considered academic, but our experience 
has been that an evolutionary approach is 
better when working with deaf or severely 
hearing impaired children. It seems to us 
that any other approach places the aca- 
demic and psychological development of 
the child in constant jeopardy. 


EIGHT MEMBERS ELECTED TO ASSOCIATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


On May 20, 1955, at the annual meeting 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, eight members were elected 
to serve on the Association’s Board of 
Directors. Their terms of office are listed 
on page 314 of the September Volta Re- 
view. 

Members re-elected are: Dr. Sam B. 
Craig, Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer and Mary 
E. Numbers. The following three mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Board were elected 
to the regular Board: Nathan P. Harris, 
Hilleary F. Hoskinson and June Miller. 


Dr. William G. Hardy, newly elected to 
the Board, is director of the Hearing and 
Speech Center and associate professor of 
otolaryngology and environmental medi- 
cine, Johns Hopkins University Medical 
Institutions. He received his Ph.D. from 
Cornell University in 1943. Prior to his 
present position, held since 1947, Dr. 
Hardy was aural consultant and director 
of nonmedical services, Hearing and 
Speech Rehabilitation, U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. He belongs to numer- 
ous professional associations and serves 
as consultant to a number of state and 
federal education and welfare agencies. 

Miss Jacqueline Keaster, also a new 
Board member, has served as chief audi- 
ologist at the Children’s Hospital Society 
of Los Angeles since June 1953. Miss 
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William G. Hardy 


Keaster was in public school speech work 
until 1937, when she enrolled in the teach- 
er training program at Central Institute 
for the Deaf and received her master’s de- 
gree. She served on the staff at Central 
{nstitute until 1941. During World War 
Il Miss Keaster was on the staff of the 
Aural Rehabilitation Unit, Borden General 
Hospital, and later worked as assistant pro- 
fessor of speech pathology and audiology, 
State University of Iowa, and as assis- 
tant to Dr. Hallowell Davis in the research 
unit at Central Institute for the Deaf. 
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Hearing Aids for Children’ 


HE following instructions to parents, 

on hearing aid use for children, were 
prepared by the staff of the Hearing and 
Adult Speech Center of the University of 
Denver—Richard A. Winchester, Mrs. 
Doreen Pollack, and Mrs. Marion P. 
Downs. In preparing the material we have 
attempted to fill a need for specific, prac- 
tical suggestions for those parents who 
wish to help their hearing impaired child 
make a satisfactory adjustment to his 
hearing aid. 

To THE PARENTS: You have just done 
a very courageous thing—-not only have 
you faced the fact that your child has a 
problem in his hearing loss, but you have 
done something about it! However, as 
your child starts wearing his hearing aid 
you will realize that the battle is not won 
just because you have taken the first step. 
Very few children can put on a hearing 
aid and receive good hearing immediately. 
It takes a long time for most children to 
get maximum hearing efficiency from an 
aid, Of course, the length of time depends 
on many things: The type and degree of 
loss, the child’s age, intelligence, etc. If 
your child has a mild loss it may take a 
few short weeks to make the adjustments. 
If he has a moderate loss, it may take as 
long as six months or a year, with training, 
before the sound he receives from his aid 
becomes meaningful. If he has a very 
severe loss, he will receive only limited 
benefit, such as improved voice quality, 
control of volume and pitch, and increased 
alertness and security due to his now being 
a part of a hearing world. 

Any infant who is entering the world 
of hearing has a very difficult adjustment 
to make in accepting and recognizing 
sounds. Every day he will be hearing 
more and more sounds without understand- 
ing them. It will all seem to be “noise.” 
If a child has normal hearing he learns 
to recognize all the different sounds and to 
disregard the ones he does not want to 
hear. To understand your child’s problem, 
listen now to all the background noises— 


1These instructions are given to parents following a 
three-month training course in which the founda- 
tions are laid for home training. 
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you will be surprised how many there are! 
No wonder your child finds “sound” very 
tiring at first. He has been living in a 
very quiet world, and now he must adjust 
to a very noisy one. /t is worth the adjust- 
ment—never forget that! 

If adults or other children show interest 
in the aid, make a point of explaining that 
some people cannot see well and wear 
glasses which help them to see more 
clearly; your child cannot hear well, and 
must wear a hearing aid. If he cannot 
talk, explain that since he can now hear 
more clearly he will attempt to speak. 
Parents have noticed that other children 
like to hold the receiver to their ears and 
listen—they may call it a “little radio” 
and they feel the hard of hearing child is 
very fortunate to possess something they do 
not have! 

You may find it necessary to suggest 
that a normal speaking voice be used with 
your child. Many people tend to speak 
loudly when they see a hearing aid. How- 
ever, in school your child should sit in the 
front row, close to the teacher. 

The suggestions which follow are for use 
in training your child to the most efficient 
use of a hearing aid. You may adjust them 
to his ears and go faster or slower, as you 
deem advisable. It is assumed that he can 
receive beneficial results from the use of a 
hearing aid, or it would not have been 
recommended for him. 


The First Week or Month 


The hearing aid should be worn for 
short periods only—from one to three 
periods a day—for ten minutes if you can 
retain his interest. Gradually increase the 
time to thirty minutes per period. 

1. Wear the aid in a quiet room at 
home, preferably occupied by no more 
than two or three people. Do not take 
the new aid when you visit friends or go 
to a movie. 

2. Set the aid at a low volume, saying 
“hello , isn’t this fun,” ete. 
Gradually increase the volume until your 
child shows a slight awareness of your 
voice. 

3. Turn off the aid and remove the ear 
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insert before the child becomes tired or 
restless. Do not show any impatience or 
anxiety if the child rejects the aid—you 
can always try again later. If the aid is 
persistently rejected, it is advisable to ask 
your doctor to check for a possible ear 
infection. Failing that, seek expert advice 
from a therapist or teacher. 

Prepare these periods so that they are 
really enjoyable. For example, read sto- 
ries; make a scrapbook together, cutting 
out pictures and talking about them; model 
clay (do not build blocks—too noisy!) ; 
play games like Mr. Potato Head, Picture 
otto, dressing paper dolls, etc.; draw or 
crayon, talking quietly about the colors; 
look out of the window—talk about the 
things you can see. If you and your child 
are attending a preschool group or are 
using the John Tracy Course, complete the 
activities recommended to you. For exam- 
ple, work on color matching, acting nursery 
rhymes, etc., and use the aid during these 
periods. 


The Second Month or Later 


Wear the aid for two or three periods 


a day, and approximately one hour per 
period. Continue with the games and 
activities enjoyed before and add phono- 
graph records, television, or musical radio 
programs, Adjust the volume and teach 
your child to adjust the volume of his aid. 
If the music is soft, he will increase the 
volume until he can hear it, and vice versa. 
Very young children will enjoy watching 
you sing, dance or march to music, or 
will tolerate rhythmic activities to music 
such as Looby Lou, Mulberry Bush, etc. 
They usually do not enjoy just sitting and 
listening to music for some time. 

Add sounds around the house. Using 
low volume, introduce your child to the 
sounds made by the telephone, vacuum 
cleaner, running water, clock, etc. Exag- 
gerate, with a pleasant expression, your 
own reactions to these sounds. If your 
child is receiving speech training use the 
aid for the exercises to be practiced at 
home, whenever this is specifically recom- 
mended. 

Go outdoors and take a walk (after 
turning the volume fairly low). Listen 
carefully and identify all the sounds you 
hear—children’s voices, dogs barking, 


horns blowing, etc. Always draw your 
child’s attention to these sounds and indi- 
cate who or what made them. If your 
child will not wear his aid for any length 
of time, postpone this until later. 


The Third Month or Later 


After a few weeks your child may real- 
ize that he is missing enjoyable sounds 
without an aid and may ask you for it. If 
he has associated it at first with stories, 
music and games, now is the time to try 
to encourage the idea that wearing the aid 
is as necessary as wearing shoes! Put it 
on when your child is dressing and try 
leaving it on for two or three hours at a 
time—that is, if he has already made a 
successful adjustment to the aid. 


The Next Few Months 


Your child may now start to wear his 
instrument for a longer time, wherever he 
goes, so that he will eventually be in the 
hearing world all day. Arrange for these 
experiences: 

1. Turning the volume fairly low, go 
outdoors and take a walk if you have not 
tried this before. 

2. Go to the movies. Sit eight to fifteen 
rows from the front and as close to center 
as possible. 

3. Piay outdoors, if the play is not too 
boisterous or noisy! (Gardening, sandbox, 
swings, etc.) 

4. Go to the zoo, to hear the band in the 
park, ete, 

Do not feel discouraged if your child 
is not ready for long periods of hearing aid 
use. It may be six months before he wishes 
to wear the aid for several kcurs. How- 
ever, sometimes one has to insist that the 
child try it, and suggest that he turn the 
volume down, rather than remove the aid. 
It is also useful, if the audiologist recom- 
mends it, to have an ear insert made for 
the other ear so that the child can change 
over when one ear feels uncomfortable. 

At this time children with moderate 
losses often enjoy games in which they 
have to depend on hearing. For example, 
cover your face and ask your child to point 
to certain toys or perform certain actions. 
(Color the dog black—make your doll 
dance—ring the bell, etc.) You and your 
child may be surprised to discover how 
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much he is now hearing and understand- 
ing. Very young children enjoy sound 
discrimination games—indicating whether 
you blew a horn or rang a bell, knocked 
on the door, ete. 

Children with a hearing impairment 
have great difficulty in locating sound and 
will enjoy games to overcome this. For 
example, have your child close his eyes 
and point to the corner of the room in 
which you have rung a bell or called his 
name. 


THE CARE OF THE 
HEARING AID 


Battery Care 


Always have several extra fresh batteries 
on hand. 

Transistor hearing aids, with mercury 
cell batteries, require only the power from 
an “A” battery or batteries. Your dealer 
will tell you how long you can expect such 
batteries to last with normal use. Be very 
sure that the “plus” (+-) signs on the 
batteries correspond to the plus signs indi- 
cated in the battery case of the hearing aid. 
The aid should never be left with the 
power switch on, when not in use. To 
guard against this, remove the “A” battery 
whenever the aid is taken off. If any dis- 
coloration is found on top of the battery. 
it is due to corrosion and may be removed 
by a cloth dampened with household am- 
monia. 

Vacuum tube hearing aids require two 
tvpes of batteries—an “A” battery and a 
“B” battery. Purchase several “A” bat- 
teries and rotate them; that is, No, 1 on 
Monday, No. 2 on Tuesday, No. 3 on 
Wednesday, etc., using No. 1 again on 
Sunday. (This refers to dry cell “A” bat- 
teries only; the mercury batteries can be 
used continuously, Ask your dealer which 
type you are using.) The “B” battery may 
last up to two months. Remove both bat- 
teries everv night. If you keep a large 
supply, store the batteries in a cool dry 
place (refrigerator). 


Instrument Care 
The cord is very delicate—do not allow 
your child to chew, twist or play with it. 
Buy an extra cord for a spare. 
Test the hearing aid before your child 
puts it on. Hold the receiver near the 
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microphone and turn on the aid. You 
should hear the feedback—a squealing 
noise. If the aid is dead try a new “A” 
battery, if you have a transistor aid, of 
both and “A” and “B” battery if you have 
a vacuum tube aid. Also check to be sure 
the cord is properly connected and that 
batteries are inserted with the “plus” sign 
at the correct end. 

Always turn off the aid before inserting 
or removing the eartip. 

Keep the eartip very clean. Wash it in 
lukewarm, soapy water and dry on a towel 
or on blotting paper. Clean the hollow 
parts with a toothpick and cotton, or a 
pipecleaner. Do not let any other part of 
the hearing aid get wet. Be careful not to 
lose the washer when you remove the ear- 
tip from the receiver button. If a squeal- 
ing noise can be heard constantly, the ear- 
tip has been inserted incorrectly or it is too 
small, 

The hearing aid should not be worn 
close to the eartip or a squealing noise 
(feedback) will result. For instance, if 
the eartip is in the right ear the aid should 
be worn on the left side or center front at 
waist level. Small children often wear the 
hearing aid in a carrier. If a carrier is 
used, the pocket for the hearing aid should 
be placed in front, just above the waist. 
Microphones of present-day hearing aids 
are sturdy and need not be covered for 
protection. If a covering is used, however, 
it should be made of soft cotton (prefer- 
ably flannel) in order to prevent undue 
clothing noise. 

Your child should be taught not to play 
with the volume setting of the aid during 
these early stages of his training, lest he 
turn it on too loud. It will probably be 
helpful to both you and the child if you 
indicate the proper volume setting by 
placing a marker of colored nail polish on 
that point of the dial. A comfortable vol- 
ume setting is vital since loud blasts of 
sound, particularly in the early stages of 
training, may condition the child against 
wearing his hearing aid. 

We recommend reading two pamphlets: 
A Child and His Hearing Aid, Reprint No. 
634, and Hearing Aid Helps, Reprint No. 
631, both obtainable from the Volta Bur- 
eau, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Washington 
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Making the Elements Fun to Learn 


Marian KNIGHT 


AST year, when we began work with the 
speech sounds or elements, the pupils 
readily gave me the many words which 
they had learned for each sound in their 
speech work in the preschool. For exam- 
ple, for the first element we talked about, 
the sound of “b,” they thought of such 
words as boat, ball and barn. Now they 
were ready to learn to read these words 
which they had been using orally. The 
first step was to thumb through our pic- 
ture cards. The children picked out the 
pictures representing the words they had 
thought of. Next, as I thumbed slowly 
through the corresponding set of word flash 
cards, the children spotted all the words 
with the sound of “b” in them. The next 


step was to match these new printed words 
with the already familiar pictures. Then 
the children were ready to make their own 
ogee Each child chose an object which 


e wished to draw, took that picture to his 
desk and drew and colored his version of 
it on newsprint. In the meantime I had 
prepared a large sheet of paper with the 
element “b” printed at the top. The words 
that had been chosen were listed on the 
sheet, leaving a space above each word for 
the picture being drawn. 

In the next class period all the com- 
pleted pictures were brought to me. As I 
picked up a drawing the responsible “ar- 
tist” would claim it, tell us about it (some 
of the pictures could only be recognized 
by their owners!) and then try to find the 
correct place to paste it on the sheet | had 
prepared, By this time many of the chil- 
dren had thought of other words in their 
vocabulary such as names of their friends 
or family members, verbs they had been 
acting out, or expressions such as “good- 
bye.” They always wanted me to add these 
in some empty space on our sheet. After 
all the pictures were pasted on and the 
other words added, we read the words as a 
group, then as individuals. Then we 
matched the flash card pictures and words 


Miss Knight is a teacher in the Primary Department 
of the Edna E. Davis School, Spokane, Washington. 


with the pictures and words on the chart. 
Eventually the chart was turned to the 
wall while we matched the flash card words 
to pictures and objects in the room. 

When every word was spoken with the 
best of speech, and all the words and pic- 
tures could be matched, I put the set of 
picture and word cards away in the cup- 
board with the promise that on the next 
day we would have a new sound and find 
new words. This promise of something 
new to come was such an incentive that it 
was not long before the children would 
begin asking about that something “new, 
tomorrow” the minute they felt they were 
learning something well! By the end of the 
year they often stopped to count the num- 
ber of sheets of paper we had filled, and 
exclaimed “Wow!” when they found how 
many there were. 


Reviewing Earlier Lessons 
Every now and then, as a review, we 
would take out the group of element cards 
completed and say as many words as we 
could think of that had been learned. For 
another review we put the elements in the 
Plymouth chart and then, as we took out 
all the picture or word cards we had 
learned, we said the word and then 
matched it to the element or elements found 
in it, 
The Children Enjoy 
Illustrating Written Work 


The interesting part of this project was 
the way the children took such an interest 
in illustrating all their written work. In 
our language work, as they wrote their 
simple sentences, they liked to draw a pic- 
ture at the end of the sentence to illustrate 
it. The pictures became more detailed, too, 
so that the children often helped to show 
whether or not they fully understood what 
they had written. As an example, if one 
of the pupils wrote “Dick threw a ball,” 
and then drew a picture of a little boy with 
his hand up in the air and a ball flying 
through space ahead of him, | could be 
pretty sure he really meant that Dick threw 
the ball rather than kicked or bounced it. 
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The interest in speech sounds, which 
came out of our work, helped the children 
in learning to read, pronounce and spell 
new words which had been added to their 
vocabulary. Their enthusiasm upon seeing 
a familiar speech sound in a new word was 
comparable to that of one seeing the face 
of an old and familiar friend in a crowd 
of strangers. They would quickly point 


out these sounds to one another and then 
sound out the words as much as possible on 
the basis of the sounds they knew. 

In summary, I believe our project had 
two primary values—increasing each child’s 
reading as well as speech vocabulary, and 
giving him pride in his own free hand- 
drawings. The same method for teaching 
the speech sounds is being used this year. 


Hospital Clinics for the Deaf 
And Hard of Hearing 


KATHLEEN M, JAGGER 


INCE the introduction of the Govern- 

ment Health Service in England, and 
the distribution of free hearing aids, special 
hospital clinics have been set up all over 
the country to deal with the extra work in- 
volved. 

In the Ear, Nose and Throat Department 
of the Radcliffe Infirmary, United Oxford 
Hospitals, there are special clinics every 
Wednesday afternoon for adults who, in the 
opinion of their own doctors, should be 
seen at these clinics. 

These adults are first seen by a surgeon 
who examines their ears, nose and throat 
very carefully. If there is any medical 
condition needing attention, treatment is 
arranged. If not, the medical examination 
is followed by hearing tests. In some cases 
an audiogram is also requested by the sur- 
geon, Finally, the person being examined 
is tested with a hearing aid. If it is thought 
that an aid will be of any help at all, the 
surgeon arranges for a fitting by the hear- 
ing aid technician. 

That is not all. The surgeons realize that 
it is not sufficient to give a person a hearing 
aid and take no further notice of him, Aec- 
cordingly, all people seen by the surgeon at 


Miss Jagger is chief hearing therapist for the 
United Oxford Hospitals, Oxford, England. She is a 
graduate of Manchester University and took her 
training as a teacher of the deaf under the direction 
of Dr. Irene Ewing. Miss Jagger taught in a school 
for the deaf for a number of years before going to 
the United Oxford Hospitals. At the present time she 
is in the United States, having received an interna- 
tional scholarship for study at the State University of 
lowa. Catherine E. Renfrew, chief speech therapist 
at United Oxford Hospitals, received a similar schol- 
arship and is also studying at the university. 
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the hearing clinics are also sent to see the 
almoner (a medical social worker), and to 
see me, a trained teacher of the deaf. For 
those who are to receive an aid, training in 
its use and care, and lessons in lipreading, 
can be arranged at the hospital free of 
charge. For the very few who cannot re- 
ceive benefit from an aid, lessons in lip- 
reading can be provided. 


Most People Receive Hearing Aids 


Very few people have been sent away 
without an aid. In many borderline cases 
it has been suggested that intensive audi- 
tory training should be given. After a 
trial period, which varies according to the 
nature of the particular case, a second test 
is given, often with great success. 

These clinics and classes were started in 
October 1948. It was soon apparent, how- 
ever, that the patients needed something 
more than weekly classes in lipreading, and 
they soon began to make plans for meeting 
socially. At first one evening each month 
was set aside for this purpose, The most 
important function of this social evening 
was to provide an antidote to loneliness by 
planning activities which all people who 
were hard of hearing could enjoy. Finally, 
in October 1950, the Oxford and District 
Club for the Hard of Hearing was formed. 
There are now 170 members, and all the 
club officials are themselves hard of hear- 
ing. 

As well as the clinics for adults, there 
are also clinics for children who have de- 
fective hearing or are suspected of having 
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defective hearing. The surgeons devote a 
great deal of time and attention to the 
children because they realize the impor- 
tance of giving medical and educational 
help as early as possible. 


Services for Children 


The children seen fall into two categories 
—preschool and school age. The procedure 
in the children’s clinics is the same as that 
in the hearing clinics. First there is a 
medical examination and then hearing is 
assessed, But the children are not seen in 
the same clinical room as the adults. They 
are seen in my room, where there is a more 
homelike atmosphere and the testing ma- 
terial is as attractive as possible. 

Once the assessment has been made, ad- 
vice and help is given. Preschool training 
can be arranged for those who will need 
special education, lessons in lipreading and 
auditory training can be planned for those 


who are to continue their education in a 
normal school. 

All the children seen at these clinics are 
reviewed from time to time so that their 
progress can be noted and further help 
given if necessary, Particular attention is 
paid to those who are about to leave school 
and look for work. In this connection we 
often work in close cooperation with the 
officers of the Oxford Centre for the Deaf, 
the official welfare agency for the deaf in 
the city. 


The Work Is Being Extended 


The work of these clinics is continually 
being extended, in the closest cooperation 
with local government departments. In 
this way it is hoped that the many social 
problems of the deaf and hard of hearing 
may be handled more successfully in the 
future than they were in the past, when 
they were so little understood. 


VOLTA BUREAU GIFTS 


AND 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS 


Contributions to the Volta Bureau, re- 
ceived prior to May | of this year, have 
been noted in earlier issues of the Volta 
Review. Gifts from the following members 
and friends were received during the 
months of May through August and are 
acknowledged with thanks: 

Mary R. Brookfield, R. S. Cross, James 
A. Davies, F. A. Devereux, Mrs. L. S. 
Dillon (in memory of Hansell Watt), Rudy 
Johr Ellis, M.D., Mrs. Karen S. Goodlatte, 
Mabel H. Grosvenor, M.D., Hyman Haber, 
William P. Hooten, Richard R. Brown, Mr. 
& Mrs. William Hutcheson. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Moore, Employees from 
the Eckington Office of the National Geo- 
graphic Society (in memory of Herbert 
A. Poole), M. Ruth Parke, Gardiner Pier, 
M.D., Mary Pauline Ralli, Mr. & Mrs. Fred 
A. Ratcliffe, Mrs. Sol Tapper, Allen Van 
Ryan, John Leonard Rafuse, Alice C. 
Schilling. 

The fee for regular membership in the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 


the Deaf is $5.00 annually. In 1952, how- 
ever, members of the Board of Directors 
established a sustaining membership classi- 
fication, for a fee of $10.00 per year, for 
those wishing to lend additional support 
to the work of the Association and the 
Volta Bureau. All memberships include a 
subscription to the Volta Review. Since 
the last report was published, sustaining 
memberships have been taken out or re- 
newed by the following: 

Mrs. Elspeth G. Bopst, Lena Burgdort, 
W. J. Buvinger, M.D., Mrs. Joseph Camp- 
bell, Perry Catron, R. D. Firestone, Rich- 
ard Griffith, Mary Harvey, Jacqueline 
Keaster, Mrs. Glen Kerber, Mrs. D.Kosow- 
ski, Mrs. G. M. Laughlin, Dr. Earl S. 
Leimbacher, Emily Lintner. 

Harriet McLaughlin, Evelyn Newhall, 
Mrs. Charles L. Paine, Mrs. Walker Percy, 
Frances D. Prince, Mildred Reynolds, Mrs. 
H. B. Roberts, Lucille Schoolfield, S. Rich- 
ard Silverman, Edward M. Twitmyer, 


Weiant Wathen-Dunn, Frieda Woitzel. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 


CONSTITUTION 


Aporrep Fresruary 16, 1891, Amenpep 11, 
1894, Jury 4, 1924, June 4, 1943, June 25, 1948, 
June 5, 1953 anp June 17, 1954. 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
Section J. This organization shall be called 
the ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE Dear, INCORPORATED. 


ARTICLE I 
Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speechreading by en- 
couraging schools for the training of articulation 
teachers, by the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by the collection and publication of 
statistics and papers relating to the subjects, and 
by conference with teazhers and others, dissemi- 
nate information concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speechreading, and by using all such 
other means as may be deemed expedient to the 
end that no deaf child in America shall be al- 
lowed to grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” 
without earnest and persistent efforts having been 
made to teach him to speak and to read the lips; 
thus carrying out that portion of the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Eleventh Quadrennial 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at the 
California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Berkeiey, California, July 15-22, 1886, which reads 
as follows: “Resolved, That earnest and persistent 
endeavors should be made in every school for the 
deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips.” 

Section II. To gather information respecting 
the instruction in speech given in schools for the 
deaf. 

Section III. To obtain from schools for the 
deaf statements of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching speech to their pupils, to the end that 
this Association may offer such aid as may be in 
its power to overcome these obstacles, 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses of 
lectures and discussions upon subjects relating to 
the teaching of speech and speechreading and 
the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time such 
papers or articles as may in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors be worthy of special presenta- 
tion to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction. 

Section VI. To cooperate with the conventions 
of the instructors of the deaf. 
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ARTICLE Ill 
Members 

Section I. The Association shall be composed 
of Honorary, Life, Sustaining and Active mem- 
bers. 

Section II. All persons who are interested 
in the purposes for which the Association is 
organized shall be eligible to membership, upon 
such terms and conditions as are provided in 
the By-Laws. 

Section III. Life, Sustaining and Active mem- 
bers in good standing shall alone have the right 
to vote, 


ARTICLE IV 
Meetings 

Section I. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held at 4:00 p.m. on the first 
Monday in the month of June at the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
or at such other time and place as may be fixed 
by the Board of Directors and stated in the call 
issued by the President. 

Section IIL. Special meetings of the Association 
may be called at any time by the Board of Di- 
rectors after at least five (5) days’ notice and 
shall be called by the Secretary on like notice 
whenever he is formally requested to do so in 
writing by ten (10) members of the Association. 

Section III. Notice of special meetings shall 
state the objects of the meeting and no other 
business than that so stated shall be transacted 
thereat. 

Section IV. The Directors shall hold such 
meetings as may be required by law and may 
hold such other meetings as may be deemed 
advisable. 


ARTICLE V 
Directors 

Section I. The affairs, funds and property of 
the Association shall be administered by a Board 
of Directors, composed of eighteen (18) mem- 
bers of the Association. The term of office of the 
Directors shall be three (3) years, but one-third 
of their whole number shall be elected at each 
annual meeting. Directors shall be elected by 
ballot, under the supervision of inspectors to be 
appointed by the President. Nominations for the 
office of Director shall be made in writing, signed 
by at least five (5) members, and placed in the 
hands of the President and Executive Secretary 
at least one mouth prior to each annual meeting. 
The Directors shall have power to fill any vacancy 
in their number caused by death, resignation or 
failure of the Association to elect a successor. 

Section II. The Directors shall present a full 
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financial report to the Association at its annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 
Principal Officers 

Section I, The Association shall have a Presi- 
dent and two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer, who shall be elected from the mem- 
bership of the Association by the Board of Di- 
rectors, and who shall serve for one year and un- 
til their successors are duly elected. If a vacancy 
occurs in any such office, the Board of Directors 
shall appoint a member to serve for the unex- 
pired term of his predecessor in office. 

Section II. The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point an Executive Secretary of the Association 
and of the Volta Bureau, to perform such duties 
as may be assigned by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 
Endowment Fund 

Secrion I. The principal of the Endowment 
Fund of the Association as defined in Section II 
of this Article, shall be held intact by a trustee to 
be appointed by the Board of Directors; the in- 
come of said fund being used solely to maintain 
the objects and purposes of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, as set 
forth in its Constitution as amended June 25, 
1948. 

Section II, The Endowment Fund of the Asso- 


ciation shall consist of the principal of the Bell 
Volta Fund, and all life membership fees not 
otherwise designated. The Endowment Fund shall 
also include all gifts, devises, bequests, and sur- 
plus income which may from time to time be as- 
signed thereto. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments to the Constitution 

Section I. No amendment to the Constitution 
shall be voted upon, unless it shall have been 
submitted in writing at the preceding meeting 
of the Association. 

Section Il. To amend Sections I, II, II, IV, 
V and VI of Article II, or Article VII, or Section 
II of Article VIII of this Constitution, the con- 
current affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the 
members of the Association, at two successive 
annual meetings, shall be required. 

Section III. To amend any other article of the 
Constitution an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general or special 
meeting shall be required. 


ARTICLE IX 
Agents and Committees 
Section I, The Board of Directors may ap- 
point from time to time such agents of the Asso- 
ciation and create such committees or subcom- 
mittees as in its judgment may be deemed ad- 
visable. 
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ARTICLE X 


Quorums 

Section I. A quorum of the Association shall 
consist of not less than twenty-five (25) members 
personally present, and a quorum of the Board 
of Directors shall consist of eight (8) Directors. 
When a quorum of the Board of Directors is not 
present at an annual or special meeting, duly 
called, those present shall resolve themselves into 
an Executive Committee and shall be empowered 
to conduct the regular business of the meeting, 
with the exception of the amending of the By- 
Laws. 


ARTICLE XI 
By-Laws 
Section I. The Board of Directors shall make 
such By-Laws for the Association as it may deem 
necessary and proper, and may amend or alter 
the same. 


BY-LAWS 


Apoptrep 6, 1918. Jury 4, 1924, 
January 28, 1943, Marcu 19, 1949, Seprem- 
per 20, 1951, January 24, 1953, ano JuNE 
17, 1954 


ARTICLE I 


Members 

Section I. The Board of Directors may elect 
as Honorary members any persons it may deem 
fit. Honorary members may also become Life, 
Sustaining or Active members by the payment of 
dues specified for each class of membership. 

Section II, Any person upon the payment of 
annual dues of Five Dollars ($5.00) is eligible to 
Active membership. 

Section III. Any person upon the payment of 
annual dues of Ten Dollars ($10.00) is eligible 
to Sustaining membership. 

Section IV. Any person upon the paynent of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) dues may be 
elected a Life member and shall enjoy the full 
privilege of Active membership. 

Section V. All individual members of the As- 
sociation whose dues are paid in full shall be en- 
titled to vote, attend its meetings, lectures, and 
entertainments, and all members shall receive the 
magazine or bulletin of the Association during 
the year paid for, as well as all notices and gen- 
eral announcements of the Association. 


ARTICLE II 
Directors 

Section I. The property and affairs of the 
Association shall be controlled by a Board of 
Directors composed of eighteen (18) members of 
the Association. 

Section Il. The Board of Directors shall hold 
its annual meeting at 10:00 a.m. on the third 
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Friday following the first Monday in the month 
of January at the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., or at such other time 
and place as may be fixed by the President. 

Section Ill. The Directors shall elect from 
among their membership the President of the 
Association who shall also be ex officio the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

Section IV. Notice of annual meetings shall 
be mailed to each Director at his last known 
address at least seven (7) days previous. Special 
meetings of the Board may be called by the Presi- 
dent on two days’ notice to each Director, either 
personally, by letter or by wire; special meetings 
may be called in like manner on the request in 
writing of five (5) Directors, Notice of special 
meetings shall state the business to be considered. 

Section V. Absence from three consecutive 
annual Board meetings shall debar a member 
from re-election to the Board of Directors until 
one year has elapsed. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall an- 
nually elect a Board of Honorary Directors and 
an Advisory Board, each composed of persons 
whom the Directors desire to honor and to 
associate with the work of the organization. 

Section VII. The Board of Directors shall 
annually elect an Auxiliary Board, composed of 
not more than fifteen (15) persons engaged in 
professional work of value to the Association, or 
parents of deaf children. The Auxiliary Board 
shall be invited to participate in annual meet- 
ings of the Board, having all rights and _privi- 
leges except as to the power to vote. Absence 
from three consecutive annual Board meetings 
shall debar a member from re-election to the 
Auxiliary Board until one year has elapsed. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Powers of the Directors 

Section I. The Board of Directors shall have 
the management of the business of the Associa- 
tion, and in addition to the powers by these By- 
Laws expressly conferred upon them, may exer- 
cise all such powers and do all such acts and 
things as may be exercised or done by the Asso- 
ciation, but subject, nevertheless, to the provi- 
sions of the applicable statute, of the Certificate 
of Incorporation, the Constitution, and these By- 
Laws. 

Section II. (a) Without prejudice to the gen- 
eral powers conferred by the last preceding para- 
graph, it is hereby expressly declared that the 
Board of Directors shall have the following pow- 
ers, namely: 

(b) To purchase, accept any gift, bequest or 
devise or otherwise acquire for the Association, 
and to sell, grant outright, lend without interest, 
or otherwise dispose of any property, rights, or 
privileges which the Association is authorized to 
acquire on such terms and conditions and for such 
considerations as it may deem wise. 
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(c) To appoint and at its discretion remove 
or suspend such subordinate managers, officers, 
assistants, agents and servants, permanently or 
temporarily, as it may from time to time deem 
wise; to determine their duties, to fix and from 
time to time change their salaries or emoluments, 
and to require security in instances and in such 
amounts as they may deem wise, 

(d) To confer by resolution upon any officer 
of the Association, the right to choose, remove 
or suspend such subordinate officers, agents, or 
factors, 

(e) To appoint any person or persons to accept 
and hold in trust for the Association any prop- 
erty belonging to the Association, or for any 
other purpose, and to execute and do all such 
duties and things as may be requisite in relation 
to any such duties. 

(f) From time to time delegate any of the pow- 
ers of the Board of Directors to any committee, 
officer, or agent, upon such terms as it may deem 
wise, 

ARTICLE IV 
Officers 


Section I, The President, whenever possible, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Directors; he shall have general and 
active management of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion; he shall see that all orders and resolutions 
of the Board are carried into effect; he shall 
execute all contracts and agreements authorized 
by the Board; he shall have general supervision 
and direction of all the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation and shall see that their duties are prop- 
erly performed; he shall submit a report of the 
operations of the Association for the fiscal year to 
the Directors at their annual meeting in each 
year and to the members at their annual meeting 
and from time to time shall report to the Diree- 
tors all matters within his knowledge which the 
interest of the Association may require to be 
brought to their attention; and he shall be ex 
officio a member of all Committees and shall have 
the general powers and duties of supervision and 
management usually vested in the office of the 
president of a corporation. 

Section II. The Vice Presidents shall be desig- 
nated First and Second Vice Presidents and shall 
successively be vested with all the powers and 
shall perform all the duties of the President in 
his absence, 

Section III, The Secretary shall make careful 
records of all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board and of any Committees when re- 
quired; and shall preserve the same at the prin- 
cipal office of the Association together with the 
Certificate of Incorporation, Constitution, By- 
Laws, and Corporate Seal of the Association; 
shall see that proper notice is given of all meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Board; and 
shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
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scribed from time to time by the Board of Direc- 
tors or the President. 

Section IV, The Treasurer shall keep full and 
accurate accounts of receipts and disbursements 
in books belonging to the Association and shall 
deposit all monies and valuable effects in the 
name and to the credit of the Association in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board 
of Directors; he shall make such disbursements 
as may be ordered by the Board or the President 
upon taking proper vouchers; shall prepare and 
present in advance of every meeting of the Board 
of Directors a full statement of accounts; shall 
give a bond satisfactory to the Board of Directors 
for the faithful performance of his duties; and 
shall do and perform such other acts or duties 
as may be prescribed from time to time by the 
Board of Directors or the President. 

Section V. The Treasurer’s books and the 
Volta Bureau’s records of receipts and disburse- 
ments shall be audited annually by a certified 
public accountant, whose report shall be presented 
to the Board of Directors. 

Section VI, The Executive Secretary shall 
collect membership dues; shall notify members 
who are in arrears of their obligations to the 
Association; shall solicit new members; shal] be 
prepared, in advance of each annual meeting of 
the Association, to furnish a statement showing 
the total membership to date and the gains or 
losses since the previous report; shall be respon- 
sible for such activities of the Association as 
may be placed under his supervision by the Board 
of Directors or President; shall have custodial 
charge of all the property of the Association not 
expressly placed under the supervision of others 
and shall report to the President or his designee 
the need of repairs, improvements, and additions; 


shall prepare such reports as the Board, Presi- 
dent, or other officers may call for; and shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
him. 


ARTICLE V 
Committees 

Section I. The standing committees of the 
Association shall be the Executive Committee 
and the Finance Committee. 

Section II. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of at least three (3) members of the 
Board of Directors appointed annually by the 
President, subject to the approval of a majority 
of Board members in attendance at the meeting 
at which the action is considered. Said Com- 
mittee shall be empowered to act for the Board 
between meetings thereof, but subject to the 
review and approval of the Board, and shall per- 
form such special duties as may be assigned to 
it from time to time by the Board of Directors. 
The Executive Committee shall not have authority 
to alter or amend the By-Laws. 

Section Ill. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sist of three (3) Directors, each to serve for three 
(3) years, one of whom shall be annually ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to the approval 
of a majority of Board members in attendance 
at the meeting at which the action is considered, 
It shall be the duty of this Committee in advance 
of each annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
to consider the budget for the next fiscal year and 
to recommend to the Board its adoption or 
amendment. 

Section IV. The Board shall appoint from 
time to time, or shall authorize the President to 
appoint, such Committees as may be needed to 
carry out the purposes of the Association. 


ANNA B. PECK, PRINCIPAL OF THE REINHARDT SCHOOL, DIES 


Anna B, Peck, owner and principal of the Reinhardt School for the Deaf, Kensington, 


Maryland, died on September 9 after an illness of several months. 


The Reinhardt 


School, a residential school for the oral education of deaf children, was founded in 


1908 by the late Anna C. Reinhardt. 


Miss Peck came to the school as a teacher in 1910, and became principal in 1935 
at the time of Miss Reinhardt’s death. Her training for teaching the deaf was received 


at Miss Garrett’s School for the Deaf in Philadelphia. 


Miss Peck, who was 65, was a 


member of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf for 20 years. 
As a result of Miss Peck’s death the Reinhardt School has been permanently closed. 


Alexander Graham Bell gave a scholarship when the school was founded by Miss Rein- 
hardt, nearly 50 years ago, and the building was dedicated by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Dr. 
Bell’s wife, who was deaf, also wrote a dedication speech but was unable to deliver it 
because of illness. At the time of its closing the school accommodated approximate- 
ly 30 deaf children each year. 

Funeral services for Miss Peck were held on September 11 at the Reinhardt School 
and at Beechwood Cemetery, Hulmeville, Pennsylvania. 
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Book Notes 


Moto-Kinesthetic Speech Training, by Edna 
Hill Young and Sara Stinchfield Hawks. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1955. 176 pages. $5.00. 

This book is a complete revision of a pre- 
vious one by the same authors, entitled 
Children with Delayed or Defective Speech, 
published in 1938 and reviewed in the De- 
cember 1938 issue of the Volta Review. The 
present book presents a further develop- 
ment of the moto-kinesthetic method based 
upon the extended experience of Mrs. 
Young, first in her school of speech in Los 
Angeles and later at the School of Speech, 
University of Denver, where she is at 
present, 


The moto-kinesthetic method consists of 
directing the motor components of speech 
by manipulation of the muscles and organs 
involved in speech production in an effort 
to guide the subject’s learning. The basic 
assumption of the method is that there is a 
“norm” for each speech sound in terms of 
muscular coordinations and oral positions. 
There is also a standard pattern of stimula- 
tion which, if followed with accuracy, will 
produce each of these norms, The first 
task of the speech therapist, therefore, is to 
master these standard patterns of stimula- 
tion through observation, study and prac- 
tice. The next step is that of adjusting these 
fundamental techniques to the various ty pes 
of speech defects as they are encountered 
among individuals. 

The patterns of stimulation are the cru- 
cial elements in the method. The basic 
task of the speech defective child is that of 
learning not only the part of the mechanism 
that must be moved but the direction and 
the proper timing of the movement in the 
complex of speech movements. The teacher 
sets the pattern by manually exerting pres- 
sures at given areas and directing move- 
ments. The degree of pressure used by the 
teacher stimulates a like degree of pressure 
in the response. Timing used by the teach- 
er’s stimulation induces like timing in the 
child’s response. The direction of the move- 
ment desired is sensed as the teacher’s 
fingers or tongue depressor move over the 
surfaces in the desired direction. Auditory 
and visual stimulation accompany the tac- 
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tile-kinesthetic stimuli. Thus the coordina- 
tions are learned with greater accuracy as 
a result of this multisensory stimulation 
pattern. The primary requisite is that of 
skill on the part of the teacher. 

The authors are careful to point out that 
the moto-kinesthetic method is more than 
manipulation of muscles and that the psy- 
chological aspects are not ignored—*‘as in 
other approaches to the speech problem, 
the whole child is considered first.” 

The first five chapters of the book are 
devoted to the presentation of the method. 
The patterns of stimulation as related to 
breath control, and the movements of con- 
sonants and vowels, are given in detail. 
These are further illustrated by a series of 
35 half tones showing the details of manip- 
ulation for phonetic combinations. Chap- 
ters 6 through 14 deal with the application 
of the method to various types of speech 
disorders ranging from sound substitution 
to stuttering and aphasia. The speech of 
the hard of hearing and the deaf (Chapter 
9) receives rather cursory treatment. The 
authors acknowledge the difficulty of the 
problem but feel that moto-kinesthetic stim- 
ulation, when employed along with stand- 
ard methods, will be highly beneficial espe- 
cially for the younger children, It is urged 
that the method induces in deaf children a 
degree of precision of movement coordina- 
tion that is impossible by vision alone. 

Part 2 of the book, by Mrs. Hawks, is 
concerned with specific problems. The fol- 
lowing chapter headings indicate the con- 
tent: Delayed Speech Development; An- 
alysis of Physical Examination, Speech 
Tests, and Mental Tests; Measurements: 
Speech Tests; The Blind Child and His 
Speech; and Speech and Intelligence of the 
Mentally Deficient Child. 

It is gratifying to find a book that stresses 
the motor aspect of speech production and 
that attempts to incorporate these aspects 
in a system of therapy. It is disappointing, 
however, to find that the authors have 
chosen to ignore the wealth of experimental 
findings with respect to the coordinations 
of normal speech. Most of the accumulated 
research data have a direct bearing upon 
the methods here described. Instead of 
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working through this motor-phonetic ma- 


For Auditory Training, terial the authors have relied upon classical 

phonetic descriptions and speculation as to 
Lipreading and what constitutes the normal speech proc- 
Speech Practice esses. The “norm” of motor activity and 


the accuracy of stimulation patterns are 
stressed but there is confusion with respect 


My Favorite to the real meaning of these terms. For in- 


stance, the authors ignore the influence of 
speech rate, degree of stress, and phonetic 
Three Bears context, upon the concept of a “norm” for 
either position, or speed and direction of 
By speech movements. The moto-kinesthetic 
method, as employed by the author, is un- 
doubtedly effective. Whether this is due ex- 
Pictures by Virginia Cleveland clusively to the merit of the method or to 
the multisensory stimulation involved is 
open to question. Its effectiveness in teach- 
ing speech to the deaf would be a crucial 
test since the absence of auditory stimuli 
seriously reduces the stimulus complex. A 
still greater test would be the effectiveness 
of the method with the deaf-blind. Both of 
these problems are gingerly handled in 
Chapters 9 and 10.—C. V. Hudgins, direc- 
tor of research, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Let’s Listen, by M. Marie Bresnahan, D. Ed., 
and W. L. Pronovost, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1955. Reeord album. $7.50 


Let’s Listen is an album of three 10-inch, 
longplaying phonograph records. The ma- 
terial recorded consists of speech and songs 
designed for auditory training. It is organ- 


One morning Mother Bear made 


some cereal for breakfost. 


Every thought illustrated in 64 pages of 


pictures. 82 x 11 inch size printed on ized into 16 lessons that vary in playing 
heavy Index Bristol. Suggested games time from four to seven minutes. Each 
and activities included. lesson focuses attention to a_ specific 
Gives the acoustically handicapped child speech sound oF: ® combination of sounds 
something visually concrete, with simple used either at the beginning or at the end 
repetitive written and oral expressions. Pro- of a word. The initial consonants b, m, t, 
vides @ foundation of word meaning by l, r, s and sh, the blends st and tr, the final 


means of sight and sound, thus stimulating 


end ond consonants b, m and t, and the syllable, 


auditory recognition. ing, are covered in the lessons. 

ReconD ___ $3.00, plus 20¢ for mailing Teaching suggestions are provided for 
BOOK $4.00, plus 15¢ for mailing each lesson in the front leaves of the album. 
FLASH PACK $4.50, plus 40¢ for mailing These include a statement of the objectives, 
ALEAGE OF ALL THREE $10.00, notes on guiding the lesson, suggested 


phen, for mating follow-up activities and special notes to the 


teacher. The over-all objectives are to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU develop awareness of similarities and differ- 
1537 35TH ST. N.W. ences in speech sounds and to stimulate 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. practice in listening to and in producing 


correct speech patterns. As such, the rec- 
ords may be considered helpful to any 
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child who needs and can profit from audi- 
tory training in speech, 

In both the lesson contents and the 
follow-up activities a wide variety of listen- 
ing and speaking experiences is suggested. 
The selection and presentation of material 
is aimed at motivating children to listen 
to, and to participate in, speech activities. 
Although the reviewer has not had exten- 
sive experience with the records, it would 
seem that most of the material should 
appeal pleasantly to children. 

While the material has been designed 
especially for assisting in speech develop- 
ment and reading readiness of children 
who hear normally, it obviously is adapt- 
able for use with acoustically handicapped 
children. Since auditory training is one 
of the important needs of children who 
hear imperfectly, this album can be used 
to advantage either with individuals or 
with classes of hard of hearing children. 
With a turntable coupled to a suitable 
amplifying system, the signal might be 
delivered through single or multiple ear- 
phones, or, coupled with a lound speaker, 
it would provide an appropriate signal for 
practice with individual hearing aids. 

There is no doubt that teachers and par- 
ents who wish to provide auditory train- 
ing in speech will welcome this album as a 
supplement to their other materials and 
technics.—LeRoy D. Hedgecock, Ph.D., 
consulting audiologist, Mayo Clinic, Ro- 
chester, Minn. 


CORRECTION 


The September 1955 Volta Review, page 
317, carried a review of Mary Wood 
Whitehurst’s Auditory Training Manual. 
The review was written by George J. For- 
tune, director of the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center. In the process of 
printing several lines from the last para- 
graph were dropped. The last paragraph 
should have read as follows: 

“The reviewer did not have an oppor- 
tunity to listen to the recordings designed 
for self-testing, which are available as a 
supplement to the manual for self-use by 
hearing impaired individuals.” 

Apologies are extended to both the au- 
thor and reviewer for this mechanical and 
unintentional error. 
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This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. . . . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see 
here. You can set it for low, medium 

or high so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 

If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books TI, and mimeographed, 
plus post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


LEATHERCRAFT 
TO FIT ANY REQUIREMENT— 


Our full line of leathercraft 
includes— 


* Simple kits for primary groups. 
* Intermediate and advanced leather- 
craft materials and kits. 

* Vocational leather products for profit. 

* Finished leather goods for resale. 
Whatever your leathereraft needs may be—whether you 
want to spend a lot or a littlo—you will find exactly 
what you want in our complete range of top quality 
merchandise. Our ‘‘same day’ service and large stock 


assure you prompt delivery of your orders whether it 
be for one item or several dozen. 


Earn Extra Money! 

If you are looking for a craft that can be self 

rewarding and at the same time profitable, we 
t 


recommend that you investi the possibiliti 
that & Leathereraft’’ can offer you. Allow 


te help you start a worthwhile money making 
project. 


Write Today 


Tell us what branch of leathereraft you are interested 
in so that we may send you the catalogue that will best 


fit your needs. There is no charge or obligation. Send 
your mame and address today to, 


& $ LEATHER COMPANY 


COLCHESTER 15, CONN. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, Il, and IV 


by 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c _—_ Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $4.50 plus 12c for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 - 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, DC. 
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FACE IT! 
(Continued from page 346) 


old feeling of shame returns on occasion, I 
simply cannot explain, to the few unsym- 
pathetic people I meet, that I am deaf. Such 

people are very few indeed. When I can- 
not read a customer’s lips I ask him to 
write down what he wants and nobody 
seems to mind at all. Once, I must admit, 
a man walked straight out when asked to 
do this. I told myself that the poor fellow 
probably could not write, and felt none the 
worse. 

What is there to say about being deaf? 
It is part of life. It must be faced and ad- 
justed to, and compensations must be 
found. The deaf person is lucky or unlucky 
in life, the same as anyone else. Ellen Glas- 
gow was a person who never was able to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to her deaf- 
. ness. In spite of that she wrote good books, 
* if not great ones. There are those who feel 
that her best books were a result of her re- 
jection of life as she saw it and as she felt 
it treated her. The same may be true of 
other people. To the deaf person I can 
only say: “Whatever you do, and however 
life treats you or you treat life, the impor- 
tant thing is to have the courage and hon- 
esty to face it.” 


“THIS IS YOUR LIFE” 
(Continued from page 342) 


You opposed this view, and when a now- 
famous man like yourself said that the deaf 
could speak, you were besieged with many 
letters and inquiries for information con- 
cerning the deaf. In 1887 the invention of 
phonograph records brought you and your 
associates a great deal of money, and you 
used your share to establish the Volta Bu- 
reau to carry on your work with the deaf. 
You hired John Hitz, a very scholarly gen- 
tleman, to be the first superintendent, and 
under his leadership the Bureau became so 
popular that a new building had to be 
erected to house it. Here is a scene show- 
ing you giving out information at the Bu- 
reau. 


(Scene 6) 


Today the Volta Bureau stands as a 
monument to your aid and compassion for 
your fellow-men. Here anyone interested 
in any aspect of deafness can readily ob- 
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tain information about it. He can find 
where to locate medical, educational or 
vocational services; he can get information 
about hearing tests and hearing aids, and 
learn many other things he needs to know 
about deafness. 

So—This is your life, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, a man whose modesty and 
humanity are so great that you have said 
you want to be remembered as a teacher 
of the deaf, rather than as the inventor of 
the telephone. 

Still, since the telephone is an achieve- 
ment of such historic importance and so 
affects the lives of billions of people, your 
famous name will always be remembered 
for its invention. For this story, please sit 
back with us and enjoy this movie of your 
invention of the telephone. 

Dr. Bell, This 1s Your Life!!! 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, » $1. 73 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three i, 73 “fot 
one insertion, $7.00 foe three i i 

25¢ extra per insertion. Address Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED. I di pening in 
eevee Center moving into new quarters. unity 
research, teachi ne alvanometry, varied 
clinical Practicum. Pre or Y= ree training. Basic 
ification in ASHA. $4000-$5000. 


Salary range 


Write: Warren E. Johnson, Director, Cincinnati Speech 
= Hearing Center, 616 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, 
io. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Oral teacher for pre- 
school deaf and hard of hearing children. Opportunity 
to plan and supervise a nursery school program in new 
headquarters of a rapidly growing Center. Salary range 
$4000-$5000. Write: Warren E .Johnson, Director, 
Cincinnati Speech asd Hearing Center, 616 Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUEKITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0408 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use @ 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Textbook-Manual $4.50 (‘plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 
(plus 5¢ postage) ‘ 
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} Lutheran Institute for the Des Deaf | 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND APPLIANCES. 


FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 

UALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 

REATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
]. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


Private, oral elementary school, 
Admission age—two years. 
Latest group hearing aid and testing equip- 


Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 
Teacher training program in conjunction with 


Trinity University. 


For further information, write 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


A NEW BOOK — 


ACCOMPANYING RECORDS 
BY 
AUDITORY TRAINING MANUAL 
WITH 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 
40 lessons, plus supplementary material for the 
hard of hearing adult or teen-ager. |8 lessons 
recorded for self-training. Book and records 
postpaid, 
Book: $4.12 3 Records: $15.50 (33 rpm) 
1 Record: $ 5.25 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 


By Bessie Pugh 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY. 
Language principles and sentence structure, 
ranging from very simple to complex, clarified 
visually for the deaf child. 
84 pages Planographed Paper Bound 
2.50 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


THREE LIPREADING BOOKS 
BY MAY HADNUTT LEAVIS 
$3.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 
Beginning Lipreading — for use in first three 


6th gr 


Twelve Months of the Year—tor teenagers as 


Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 5th and 


Paper, 55p. 


Paper, 67p. 


well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, plus 8c for mailing 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Hearing Aid Consultation 


Anditory Training 


1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


EDNA K. MONSEES 


DUpont 7-1700 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Lipreading 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


GERTRUDE TORREY 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of young 
children. 


Side I—Toys Side 1|—Numbers 


78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


$6.00, plus 25¢ for mailing 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 

209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 

Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 

615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 

194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 

— Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 

120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 

7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 


Granite Bldg. 6th Ave. & 


Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main St. 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusett-) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frawoes H. Downs 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mas, Epwa K, Monsees 
1911 R 8t., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. Raymonp F. Porrsr 
569 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss EvizapeTH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 8357 


Illinois 


Ohicago 
Miss ToRRey 
Rm, 1026-220 So. Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-11 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss L¥wwa BeYant 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2480 


Mise Entp 8. 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm, 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss Anna L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs, KaTuryn ALLING ORDMAN 


24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. Puorss R, Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop 
330 East 63rd i Zone 2 
Phone: Bu, 8-475 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcarer 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
18s G, DELANY 

2238 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 

Phone: 75-7265 

Mrs, AMBLIA PERLMUTTER GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G. 
201 8S. Mendenball Street 
Winston-Salem 7 

Mus. W. A, BupLona 

2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marre L. 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 


Houston 6 

Mars, Lucitis P, Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss J, WORCESTER 
41 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2861 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons a. by stories, colloquial sentences and 
drills. instructions included for home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Washington 7, D.C, 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


**A party in school. It isn’t a birthday either!’’ 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members, 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an ora) teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E, Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series IIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- Universi ty Nicrofiine 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 313 N. First st, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


colleges Harcum and Lindenwood. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wright Oral girl graduates of 1955 now in 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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